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THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
cal matter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 


PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Clubbing Arrangements. 


Falm Poultry, Semi-monthty, 
A Few Hens, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


ALL FOR 


i 
American Fancier, Weekly, 
Poultry Monthty, 


i 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, 50 
Fatm Poultry, | ‘7 


Poultryman and Pomologist, 
ot 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply 1s exhausted. 


Belgian Hare Breeding. 


“The Fanciers’ Review,’’ Chatham, N. 
Y., offers a new treatise on Standard Breeding. Mating, 
Feeding, on Hutches, Houses and Runs, Diseases, 
Receipts for Cooking, etc. Highly commended. Price 
25 cents; with *‘ Review” one year, 50 cents. 


| 
| 
| 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


and either 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO. P. COFFIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


PRES 7NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushin of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nerveus an 

Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST CONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES, 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


WONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


_For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTE 


A case of bad health that R‘I’P’A'N’S will not bene- 

fit. R'l’P’A'N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at n moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. 

Note the word R'I’P’A°’N'S on the packet. 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical] Co.. No. 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


gee Sen 


Well, tell us where you saw this advertisement and 
we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 
trated monthly poultry papers published. By the year 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 
Leen enna 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS. 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some very interesting facts about Major’s 
pa aitiuides who use this standard article know 
that it is many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. The simple reason 1s that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and : liquid 
glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in water orcitric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 
of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- | 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can de pend upon it that his only object 
is to make a larger profit. | 

The profiton Major's cement is as much as any 
dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is | 
doubly true in view ot the fact that each dealer gets his 


share of the benefits of Mr. Major's advertising, Which | 50 cents. THE POULTRY STANDARD, Stamiord 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the | Conn. 
country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on having Major's. Don’t accept any off-hand 
i é iggi | 36 xe book, ‘‘How to 

dvice from a druggist. : : | 36 page : | 
5 If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find Make Poultry and Pigeons | 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) Pay ” and sample copy of the | 
you nee repair your rubber boots and family shoes, e FP SULTRY ITEM, a 20-page 


and any other rubber and leather artic les with Major's illustrated monthly poultry, 
Rubber Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. | pigeon and pet stock paper, 25centsayear. Also 
And you will be surprised at how many dollars a | circulars of incubators, brooders, harness, third per- 
year you will thus save. rigyy | son buggy seat, poultry remedies, watches, etc., given 
if your druggist can't supply you, it will be forward- | as premiums, re ‘ nee m : 
ed by mail; either kind. Free of postage. | THE POULIRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word. No changesal- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Ten years a 
breeder. I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens. Write 
me your wants, Satisfaction or your money back. B. 


S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


A few grand cockerels for sale for breeding and ex- 
hibition purposes. Same blood as won First Prizes at 
Bangor and St. John this year. Here is your chance 
to get a good one at a reasonable price. Write for 
Particulars. Information cheerfully given. D. A. 
RYAN, Calais, Me. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 perr5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every rst at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
g5 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. 5. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


Have just won 1st. Pen, rst. Chicks, 2nd. Fowls at 
the great Nashua, N. H. Fair. Also at the Oak Park 
Fair, Greenfield, N. H., rst. Fowls, 1st. and 2nd. 
Chicks. Choice Stock For Sale. C.N. PAIGE, Fran- 
cestown, N. H. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _ Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
isten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 7-3, Goshen, Ind. 


FOR BUFF anD BARRED 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


CORRESPOND WITH 


|. V. McKenney, W. Auburn, Me. 


Stock line bred and of the very best 
quality. Prices to suit the times. 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


This season’s breeding stock for sale 
now. Chicks lateron. Stock is of the 
best. Prices $1.50 up. Please describe 
wants when writing. 


MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 


Box 28, LEBANON, MAINE 


INCUBATOR 


VICTO 


The IMPROVED VIOC- 
TOR INCUBATOR 
hatches all the fertile 


eggs, is simple, durable, 
and easily operated. 
168 page catalogue contain- 
ing complete information and 
thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 
Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, IIL 
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The Two Hundred Egg Hen. 


BY EDGAR L. WARREN, WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The 200 egg hen seems to be as much 
a subject of discussion to-day as the sea- 
serpent was a few yearsago. Some think 
she is a mythical bird, like the phcenix of 
ancient times. Others admit that she 
has appeared in isolated instances, but 
is by no means common, Others con- 
tend that if she should appear in large 
numbers it would be a misfortune; for 
such excessive ege production would 
weaken the system so that she could not 
lay eggs that would produce healthy and 
vigorous chicks; and the 200 egg hen 
would be in constant danger of extinction 
by her own success. 

One thing is certain, however, the 200 
egg henis no myth. There are many of 
them scattered about New England, and 
the number is on the increase. I am 
prepared to go before a justice of the 
peace or any other great and good man 
and make affidavit, if necessary, that I had 
a flock of 14 White Wyandotte pullets, 
that from October 1, 1897, to October 1, 
1898, gave me a total of 2999 eggs, an 
average of a little better than 214 eggs a 
year apiece. The Rev. H. G. Bucking- 
ham of Mittineague, Mass., has a record 
of 215 eggs a year apiece from a flock of 
13 White Plymouth Rocks, besides rais- 
ing 19 chickens. Dr. C. Bricault of 
Lawrence, Mass., who breeds in line and 
also keeps individual records has a hen 
that laid 221 eggs in 1899, and 38 with 
records of 2co eggs and above. There 
are stories of hens that have laid from 
275 to 300 eggs a year, but these stories 
suggest to me the smell of the sea and 
the odor of fish. 

Ido not see how one can draw an 
arbitrary line, and say how many eggs a 
hen may or may not lay in the course of 
ayear. Thehenin her wild state lays 
about 30; the average farmer’s hen not 
over 100; while on egg farms the average 
is about 150. But why stop here? Why 
not aim for a higher mark ? 

The 200 egg hen must come from an 
egg-producing strain. Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles. 
It is impossible to take any old hen and 
get 200 eggs a year from her. She must 
be youn: and must be of the bred-to-lay 
<ind. 

In this connectionI wish to speak of 
the value of judicious crossing. ‘This isa 
department of the poultryman’s work 
that has not received the attefition it 
deserves. There is a basis in fact for the 
popular superstition that a cross will lay 
better than a thoroughbred. Nature 
seems to delight in variety. But the 
trouble with the average farmer is that 
he carries the matter altogether too far. 
He crosses and criss-crosses until his 
flock resembles a crazy quilt, and all 
the colors of the rainbow are represented 
in his poultry yard. 

The Leghorns are the great egg-pro- 
ducers, and where there is a great egg 
record reported you may look for some 
admixture of Leghorn blood. It was so 
with my flock. There was in town a 


young man who had been breeding White 
Leghorns for years. Desiring a larger 
bird he crossed his Leghorn pullets with 
a Wyandotte cock, and the next year did 
the same. Ina few years he had _ pro- 
duced a bird of Wyandotte shape, slightly 
under size, with the great egg producing 
qualities of the Leghorn. I bought 15 of 
his best pullets, and mated them with a 
pure blooded Wyandotte cock. One of 
the birds died, but the other 14 laid 2999 
eggs. Even now the far-off Leghorn 
blood shows in their great egg-producing 
qualities. 

The 200 egg hen should be fully mature 
before she begins to lay. Every now and 
then I readin a poultry paper of some 
misguided pullet that laid when she was 
four or five months old. I always feel 
a sense of pity for her and for her 
owner. Precocity is always secured at 
the expense of vitality. The 200 egg hen 
should not begin to lay before she is 
seven months old, and then should be 
kept at it. 

The 200 egg hen must be kept laying 
right along. She must not be allowed to 
sit. Nor on the other hand must she be so 
treated when the brooding fever is upon 
her that her vitality will be impaired. 

As I announce in my book, I build my 
laying pens with an inner compartment 
or cage, about four feet square. This pen 
is built for the purpose of confining my 
pullets one by one, to see whether they 
lay or not, to keep broody hens in, or for 


any other use that I may care to put it to. | € ; 
'at the fall fairs, he does not hesitate to 


As I go through my pens at night to see 
that everything is all right before I lock 
up, I lookin the nests for ‘*broodies ;”’ and 
if I find one, I lift her out gently, put her 
under my arm, and drop her into the little 
compartment or cage. The next morning, 
after the other hens have had their break- 
fast, I let her out. The chances are she 
will go back to her nest again. I do not 
trouble her if she does. But at night I 
pick her up and put her in the ‘‘prison”’ 
again, to be let out after the other 
hens have had their breakfast the next 
morning. I keep this up until the desire 
for broodiness is gone, when the hen will 
again begin to lay. 

The philosophy of this treatment is that 
the over-fat condition of the hen, which 
caused her to desire to sit is relieved by 
going without her breakfast, while her vi- 
tality is not impaired by harsh and cruel 
treatment or by starvation. It may seem 
a great bother to lifta hen off her nest 
every night for a week or ten days, but in 
reality it is not. I intend to have enough 
nests in each pen so that the sitting hen 
may have one if she wants it, without in- 
conveniencing the rest. 

I believe in the hen business, as in 
everything else, it is well to have a high 
ideal. ‘‘ Two Hundred Eggs a Year Per 
Hen” should be inscribed on the banner 
of every poultryman. By trying to reach 
this limit he will succeed much better than 
he would if he was content with what 
comes along. 

EpGAR L. WARREN, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Don’t crowd too many young chicks in 
a coop. 


Fall Showing ; Does It Pay ? 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


In reading the September number of 
your valuable paper, I find an article 
written by H. A. Nourse, in which he 
states that there is no advantage, either 
financially or otherwise, in exhibiting at 
the fall fairs. Now I do not think he is 
right in his statement, in fact | know he 
is wrong. I have been in the business for 
twelve years and have shown birds for 
eight years at the fall fairs and can truth- 
fully say that I have always come out 
ahead. I have sold birds at the fall 
fairs for as large price as I ever sold any 
at the winter show. I solda B. R. Comb 
Bantam cockerel for $75.00 at one of the 
fall fairs, and last year I know of a breed- 
er who sold his whole stock of birds, some 
300, for far better price than he could have 
received at any winter show. A fan- 
cier who has the birds to win at such fairs 
as Brockton, Maine State, Trenton, N. 
J.. Hagerstown, Md., Raleigh, N. C., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Dallas, Tex., Allentown 
and Mt. Gretna, Pa., N. Y. State, and 
Danbury, Conn., Fairs wins just as much 
of a reputation as one does at such shows 
as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago or Kansas City, and there is more 
money init. We are not all of us out for 
reputation alone, but for the money that 
comes with it. /udge Nourse, I[ think, 
would not refuse the “‘ long green”’ if he 
thought he could get it by showing at fall 
fairs. While he speaks against showing 


take the responsibility of placing the 
awards not where they ought to be but 
where he thinks they should be regardless 
of disqualifications. There is no better 
place for the amateur fancier to learn 
whether he has good birds of not than at 
the fairs. There he can enter his birds 
and have them judged, and if he does not 
win, he can see the birds that beat him 
and it does not cost him very much to 
find out where he is off in breeding, and 
he can also get information from a judge 
at the fairs he could not get at a winter 
show. ‘Take it all in all, Judge Nourse is 
wrong, decidedly wrong. 
Yours for more fairs, 
C. LAwRENCE, Asst. Mer., 

Shawmut, Mass. Tashmuit Farm. 


The Best General Purpose Fowl. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


_ Why is it we see this topic written upon 
so much at the present time? It may 
be mostly to advertise the stock of the 
writer, but in this case it is moz/ the 
intention. I have kept nearly all the 
‘“best breeds, ’’ so called. According to 
most writers these consist of Plymouth 
Rocks, usually barred, and Wyandottes, 
usually white. Now I want to ask why 
we never hear of the good qualities of the 
American Dominique. They are of 
medium size, with rose combs, color 
similar to Barred Plymouth Rocks, and 
breed as true to standard requirements 
as other parti-colored breeds. I have no 
hesitancy in saying they are just as hardy 
at any age as any breed, extra good 
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layers, even to old age, and nice setters | 
and mothers, and better broilers than any | 
larger breed, as they will be fat, and) 
plump, at the same age, on the same 
feed, when Plymouth Rocks and larger 
breeds are scarcely more than skin and 
bones, and, as a roaster, they cannot be 
beat, as they carry a large amount of 
breast meat, are thin skinned, and of a 
fine flavor. \What more do we need? 
C. N. PAIGE. 


Working witha Will. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The difference between one who cares 
for his fowls willingly, or, in other words, 
because he likes to do it, and the one who 
cares for them only because he must do 
so or else lose the fowls, or at least the 
profits, is often a very markedone. A 
person who finds a great delight and much 
pleasure in caring for his fowls will be the 
one who stands the best chance of finding 
success. 

‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.”’ 
So in poultrydom. Where there’s a will 
to do what’s needed, there is way to do 
it. We will find that if one willingly 
cares for his fowls, they will pay better, 
simply because they have received better 
care, for one who does not willingly care 
for his fowls, one who doesn’t find real 
pleasure in caring for them, often will ne- 
glect them insome way. Neglect is one 
of the worst enemies of success. 

Percy W. SHEPARD. 


A Poultry Talk. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


During the New England Fair we en- 
joyed a short talk on poultry matters with 
Prof. Gowell of the Maine Experiment 
Station. He knows of no part of agricul- 
ture that offers better inducements than 
poultry farming for one with limited capi- 
tal. He advised starting with standard 
bred stock, although for practical pur- 
poses, that is, eggs and meat, he doesn’t 
consider them superior, providing the 
same care has been used in the selection 
to cross bred or high grade fowls of the 
same breed, but with using standard bred 
stock one has a chance to sell breeding 
stock at an advanced figure over dressed 
poultry. The egg yield, he said, should 
average at least 125 eggs per hen per year 
for the entire flock. There would be a 
very small margin of profiton a 100-egg 
yield per hen. Said ithe had a flock of 
grades that would not average over 100 
eggs per hen, he should surely get pure 
bred stock and should expect a good in- 
crease in the egg yield. 

Mr. Gowell thinks they are doing a 
profitable work at the station in using 
trap nests to cull out the unprofitable lay- 
ers so they will not have to be fed and 
also will not be found in the breeding 
pens to perpetuate their small egg yields 
in the offspring. This breeding from their 
tested layers he looks for as great im- 
provement in the yield of their flocks, as 
when a high bred dairy sire is used in the 
dairy herd. It will be remembered that 
in Bulletin No. 64 that 236 hens were 
tested for laying and were found that 35 
layed less than 100 eggs and three of these 
fowls layed but 36, 37, and 38 eggs apiece | 
during the year. 

Mr. Gowell believes in starting the 
poultry business with such breeds as have 
been tested for years and have proved sat- 
isfactory. Speaking of new breeds he 
would not advise a beginner to try them, 


but wait and let them be tried first and 
see how they hold out with the public. 


New breeds are boomed for a few years 
and much interest seems to be taken in 
them, then they are out of it. The Prof. 
is a firm believer in the two very popular 
American breeds, the Barred Rocks and 
White Wyandottes. He doesn’t think 
there is any practical difference between 
these two varieties of these two breeds, 
more than an individual fancy. He rather 
leans toward the Rock side although they 
possess a slight disadvantage on account 
of dark pinfeathers. Some brassiness in 
the White Wyandotte plumage is not con- 
demned by utility breeders, he said. Some 
of the Station’s stock of Rocks and 
’Dottes commence laying when less than 
five months old, and the whole pen of 
pullets will be laying when they are con- 
siderably less than six months old. 

Prof. Gowell is a firm believer in green 
food for poultry. They require a liberal 
supply in winter and they need it still 
more insummer, to secure the best results. 
The hen in a natural state is quite largely 
a grass-eating animal. He says a higher 
colored egg is produced when the towl 
are well supplied with green food. There 
is nothing better for a green food supply 
than squashes; any vegetables as turnips, 
beets, etc., or fruit will answer the pur- 
pose very well. Ifthe fowls do not eat 
the turnips readily just cut and scrape 
them some and the hens will soon eat 
them all right. Rye comes first in spring 
and should be run through a feed chopper 
before feeding. Rape should be sown as 
soon in the spring as the frost is out and 
should be sown at intervals up’to the last of 
August. Mr. Gowell has a very high opin- 
ion of rape. Rye and rape are excellent 
crops to sow in the yards to cleanse them. 
To deprive the fowls for any length of time 
of green food will show its effect in a 
decreased egg supply, and a decrease in 
their normal vigor, which renders them an 
easy victim of disease. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Good Rules. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Be prompt. 

First, because the business demands it; 
and second, because promptness often- 
times saves much loss of time, and also 
may save the loss ofa sale. The differ- 
ence between a good and a poor business 
man may be shown by their promptness. 
A good up-to-date poultry breeder will be 
prompt, while a poor one will seldom be. 

Most of the sales of poultry are effected 
through the mails, therefore the fancier or 
breeder should answer promptly all in- 
quiries concerning his fowls and acknowl- 
edge promptly all money received. 
When a person writes to a breeder and 
wants to buy some fowls he wants to 
know about them at once. If the breed- 
er waits a week before answering, he 
will undoubtedly lose the sale unless the 
would-be purchaser is patient enough to 
wait for his unecessary slowness. 

It is just as easy, and easier, to answer 
by the next mail. The longer we wait to 
answer a letter, the more we want to put 
it off. 

Promptness in caring for the fowls and 
in treating their diseases will often save 
fowls from loss. ‘‘ Always be ready and 
prompt in everything ’’ isa good rule to 
follow. The business man who is prompt 
will find a more successful journey in life 
than one who is not so. 

There are circumstances which often 
prevent one from being prompt. But the 
aim should be always as prompt as pos- 
sible. 

Percy W. SHEPARD. 


Poultry in Maine. 


Everyone who has tollowed the fairs 
this year and examined the poultry 
exhibits has been enthusiastic over the 
quality of the birds shown. This has 
been noticed not only at Bangor and 
Lewiston but also at the county fairs and 
local shows, all telling one story, that of 
improvement. To be sure, there has 
been a decrease in many instances in the 
number of coops shown but this has 
evidently been simply the weeding out 
process for the quality of the exhibitions 
has never been better than this year. 
More than this, the observer has found 
that the breeds best adapted to our state 
and climate have been the popular varie- 
ties in nearly every instance. The Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, that grand breed 
which has held the boards for more than 
thirty years, grows more popular every 
year, and pressing close behind are the 
White Wyandottes, another breed worthy 
of all which can be said in its favor. For 
some reason the Light Brahmas are not 
out in numbers and here a mistake will 
be made if this variety is allowed to lapse. 

Never have we seen better Leghorns, 
white or brown, than this season and 
this speaks wellfor the future of egg 
production. The Buffs seem to catch the 
public eye and evidently the craze is on 
for this color in nearly all the popular 
breeds. Another breed which must be 
reckoned one of the money earners of 
the future is steadily increasing in Maine, 
the Rhode Island Reds, a breed not yet 
established in fancy markings but strong 
in the essential qualities of egg produc- 
tion and meat making. Taken as a whole 
the exhibitions tell of remarkable pro- 
gress during the past few years, in number 
of new varieties, the incoming of new 
breeders with their enthusiasm, and the 
unmistakable evidence of improvement 
of the breeds. The poultry industry is 
peculiarly adapted to New England and 
every business consideration should 
prompt an increase in number of breeds 
as well as breeders and a genuine rivalry 
to secure the best, which is never too good. 
The day for the average grade hen is 
passing rapidly. Pure blood stock is be- 
coming so common and carries with it so 
much of merit that any man can easily 
and at little expense grow into a flock of 
one variety and by the use of males from 
well known breeders steadily raise the 
quality of his stock. The question of 
profit in farming is to be solved in the 
future more largely by the poultry, than 
in the past, as the value of eggs and 
pee aap birds comes to be better appreci- 
ated. 

The past five years have witnessed a 
great improvement and substantial poul- 
try houses are multiplying all over the 
state to the profit of their owners. The 
present year will only confirm the ex- 
perience of all the past. With the 
increase in number of birds and output 
the priee for 1g00 will average higher 
than 1899, while through skill in breeding, 
production and weight have _ been 
increased. The old time estimate of $1 
per head net profit in large flocks has 
more than been realized by poultry 
keepers of Maine the past year, showing 
conclusively that cost of keeping has 
been more sharply studied and output of 
hen increased. All these reasons com- 
bine to enforce the lessons of increase of 
the flocks and the further multiplication 
of the poultry houses on the farms of 
Maine.— Maine Farmer. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 
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Something About Ducks. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomclogist.) 


During the past few years the produc- 
tion of ducks for market has grown to be 
an extensive business in certain localities, 
Long Island alone producing half a 
million ducklings annually. A good 
description of one of the large duck 
farms and methods of work is given in 
the May number of the PouLTRYMAN 
AND POMOLOGIST. 

Upon all these large farms the Pekin is 
the only variety bred and is the most 
popular duck. There are, however, other 
varieties which have certain merits that 
commend them to the attention of 
poultrymen. 

The Aylesbury is the popular bird in 
English markets. It derives its name 
from the town of Aylesbury, Bucking- 
hamshire, England, where they are sup- 
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PEKIN DUCK. 


posed to have originated. Inand about 
the town the chief occupation of the cot- 
tagers is duck raising. In fact it is not 
uncommon to find ducks in every room 
of some of the cottages. The ducklings 
are marketed at six to eight weeks old 
when they usually weigh three pounds or 
more. The color of the Aylesbury is 
pure white throughout. The standard 
weights are: Adult drake, 9 pounds; 
adult duck, 8 pounds; young drake 8 
pounds; young duck 7 pounds; or one 
pound heavier than the Pekin in each 
class. 

The Rouen ducks are an old favorite 
and were the most popular variety before 
the advent of the Pekin. The Rouens 
came originally from the city of Rouen, 
in Normandy. Throughout France they 
are as popular as the Pekin is in. Ameri- 
ca. They are excellent table fowl, and 
by many are considered superior to the 
Pekin or Aylesbury for this purpose. The 
Rouens are colored almost exactly like 
the Wild Duck or Mallard, from which 
they undoubtedly originated. The drake 
with his green head and neck with its 
white tie, brown and gray back, claret 
breast, gray body and brown wings 
interspersed with green and marked 
with a band of rich purple edged with 
white, make him a fancier’s fowl par 
excellence, while his companion, though 
not so gaudily dressed, is yet pleasing to 
theeye. One peculiarity of their plumage 


is that during the summer months the 
drake assumes the plainer plumage of 
his mate, so much so in fact that it is 
hard to distinguish them apart, and pur- 
chasers of a pair of Rouens in the summer 
months, who are not aware of this change 
in plumage, often imagine that two ducks 
are sent instead of drake and duck. In 
the fall this ‘‘ female apparel’’ is molted 
out and by the first of November the 
drake is again ‘‘ clothed and in his right 
mind,’’ The Rouens are a profitable 
farmer’s fowl, being hardy and good 
layers. The standard weights are the 
same as the Aylesbury. 

The Muscovy duck is a distinct species. 
Crosses made with other breeds of ducks 
result in progeny that will be sterile. 
They are able to fly about as well as a 
wild duck and when frightened will often 
take to the trees. Muscovies are found 
ina wild state in some parts of South 


America. They are bred quite ex- 
tensively in Europe. They are the 
heaviest of the breeds of ducks, the 


standard weights being; adult drake ro 
pounds; adult duck 8 pounds; young 
drake 8 pounds; young duck 7 pounds. 
They can be recognized from other ducks 
by the peculiar formations of the head. 
The face is without feathers, bright 
scarlet in color and at the base of the 
bill there is a carunculated formation of 
the same bright scarlet. This is more 
pronounced in the drake and with his 
unusually large head, and crestlike 
feathers that are elevated when he is 
alarmed, gives him a savage expression 
indeed. In fact these birds are very 
quarrelsome and during the breeding 
season the drakes will fight each other 
with the pugnacity of game cocks, and 
unless separated will fight to the death. 
They are spoken of as the terror of the 


| poultry yard and will kill young ducks or 


chicks without any apparent reason. 
When bred they should be yarded by 
themselves and have a wing clipped to 
keep them from flying. They are con- 
sidered poor layers. The Standard 
recognizes two varieties, White and 
Colored. The Colored variety have 
irregular patches of black and white, 
the black predominating, and have brown 
eyes; while the Whites are pure in color 
and have blue eyes. 

The Black Cayuga is an American 
breed of ducks, having originated in New 
York state on the Cayuga lake and sup- 
posed to be a cross with the wild duck. 
In color they are a lustrous black. By 
many who have bred them they are con- 
sidered to be a most excellent breed. 
They are hardy and prolific and of excel- 
lent table quality. Standard weights 
same as the Pekin. 

The latest addition to the standard va- 
rieties is the Indian Runner Duck. The 
name runner is well deserved as these 
birds have comparatively long legs and 
travel with something of a ‘‘stride”’ 
rather than a ‘‘waddle.’’ Where they 
derived the name Indian is somewhat of 
an uncertainty, as the latest advices from 
Europe seem to indicate that they are un- 
known in India and probably originated 
in England. Incolor they are a mixed 
black and white or fawn and white, with 
usually a bluish head. | Their greatest 
claim is prolific laying, some of the 
English breedera claiming 225 eggs per 
duck, per year. An American breeder 
has a record for his flock of 192 eggs 
each per year. They mature early, and 
are said to be fine table birds. The 
Standard weights are; drakes; 4% pounds; 
ducks 4 pounds. 

Besides these varieties, there are also 
what may be termed the Bantams in the 


duck line; the White and Gray Call 
Ducks and the Black East Indian Ducks, 
which are bred for small size. The Gray 
Calls are colored like the Rouens. 

There is also a new arrival called the 
Blue Swedish, which we are advised is 
unknown in Sweden, butit is said that a 
breed similar in markings is found in 
Belgium. If we are correctly informed 
these Swedish ducks are nearly the size 
of our Pekin, and like nearly all new 
varieties of poultry possess many desira- 
ble characteristics. Paut S. CRANE. 


Conventional Designs in Fowls. 


Did you ever stop to think that with all 
our varieties of fowls, fanciers’ ideas of 
form and color are very limited? A few 
years ago there was a craze for buff, 
which resulted in buff varieties of several 
breeds being made, and no one knows 
how many attempted. Nearly every new 
variety presents only a new arrangement 
of conventional ideas. Why cannot we 
have something striking, original, unique ? 
Fanciers frequently refer to fanciers as a 
class as ‘‘creators.’’ Let us have a few 
genuine creations, not all combination 
imitations. Let us have something new 
in the utility line as well. There is room 
tor the development of more than one 
idea sufficiently original to take it out of 
the category of common imitations. Is 
it impossible to make a breed of soft 
roasters which would make as_ rapid 
growth as do Pekin ducks? Is it im- 
possible to produce a white fowl of good 
table qualities laying a nice large white 
ege, and having fairly well-developed sit- 
ting propensities; or a light and active 
layer of good brown eggs, that is a non- 
sitter? We think we know that there is a 
more real demand for any one of these 
than for any new variety that has been 
offered in ten years. 

And in fancy fowls we have only to go 
to nature to realize what might be. 
Indeed, when one compares some of the 
best and handsomest recently made 
breeds with wild birds, and with some of 
the varieties of domestic fowls which, to 
the best of our knowledge, retain quite 
pronouncedly the color characteristics of 
their wild ancestors, he cannot help 
feeling that the fancier’s best skill is crude 
and mechanical. 

Sometimes we cannot help feeling also 
( let it be said with bated breath ), that 
the effort for a combination of utility and 
beauty is distinctly discouraging to the 
development ofa variety of types of beau- 
ty and of features which are useful only 
or chiefly because of their beauty. And 
when we see so many small poultry 
keepers trying to make useful fowls pay, 
when there is little opportunity for profit 
in their conditions, and in themselves less 
ability to make poultry keeping profita- 
ble, we wonder if in the end it would not 
be better all around if more of these 
would cultivate the fancy purely for the 
sake ofhaving beautiful things — beauti- 
ful fowls about them. There are many 
—we have known quite a number of 
them — who made very fair amateur fan- 
ciers though they make very poor practi- 
cal poultrymen. Some of these could, if 
they would allow a few nice fowls to live 
on their premises and get far more real 
benefit from this than they do from com- 
pelling a lot of fowls designed to be useful 
to exist on the same area.—/Farvm Ffoul- 
try. 


Young ducks drink water very often 
when eating. They should be plentifully 
supplied. 
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The Head of the Harem. 


It is often said, that ‘‘ the male heading 
the breeding pen is half of the flock,”’ 
then how carefully he should be chosen if 
so much depends upon him. 

No immature cockerel should be used, 
but one at least a year old, and a male 
bird two years or even older is still better, 
insuring eggs stronger in fertility, and a 
larger per cent. of strong, vigorous chicks. 

Our male should not only be in perfect 
health when needed during the hatching 
season, but healthy from earliest chick- 
hood; never having had roup, canker, 
cholera, or any disease, which even if 
cured, makes a fowl unsatisfactory as a 
breeder. 

‘“ As like produces like’? it is of the ut- 
most importance that the head of the pen 
possesses standard requirements —ap- 
proaching as_ near perfection as possible. 

We want chicks, which at maturity will 
not need to be cooped up for two or three 
weeks before show time and fed on fatten- 
ing food to make it possible for thém to 
reach standard weight. On the contrary 
we want them to have bone and muscle 
frames that will not require a load of fat 
to bring them up to weight. Breeding 
from a small, underweight male we must 
expect his progeny to be small framed. | 
do not want a clumsy bird, two pounds or 
more above standard weight for the head 
of my breeding pen, but | will not use one 
under standard weight and prefer him to 
be a /idéle heavier than prescribed weight. 

In shape the male should be a typical 
specimen of the breed which he represents 
A long-legged, slender, thin breasted 
Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte male is not 


worthy of a place in the breeding pen ; | 


neither should one use a Leghorn male 
showing the Plymouth Rock or Wyan- 
dotte shape. nhs 

If breeding one of the white varieties 
make sure the pure white plumage of the 
male shows no faintest tinge of brassiness, 
nor is there to be found a colored feather 
or one showing even a spot of color upon 
them. d ; 

Some breeders say that any white bird 
will become brassy if exposed to the hot 
summer sun, and so a slight brassiness is 
no serious objection. 

I now that ad/ white birds do zo¢ turn 
brassy, no matter how much of their time 
is spent in sunny places. I have been 


breeding White P. R. for years, and no| 
season during that time has the head of | 


any of my breeding pens showed any ten- 
dency to brassiness. Once or twice high 
priced White Wyandotte males that I have 
bought, have on their arrival, in the win- 


ter, shown a hint of that objectionable | 


shade, and the summer days so intensified 
it that Ino longer admired birds, really 
eood in every other particular. 

~ The male to head the pen should show 
clean smooth legs and feet ; even a suspi- 


cion of scaly leg may develop into the} 


worst case of that loathsome disease, 
spoiling the appearance of the fowl and 
perhaps transmitting it to the season’s 
young stock, and certainly exposing the 
biddies in the pen to the disease 
ease it may be called. 
ear lobes, wattles and comb should be 


closely examined that they approach as | 
nearly as possible the perfect ones as de-| 


scribed in the Standard of Perfection. Of 


the parts last named, I give especial at-| 


tention to the comb ; never does a male 
satisiy me if he does not have a comb of 
good shape and color, and have the re- 
quired number of serrations. . 
Having described as nearly as possible 
the condition and appearance of the male 
that ! would select for the ‘‘head of the 


if dis- | 
Legs, beak, eye, | 


harem ”’ I would speak of his relationship 
to his mates. I imagine I hear some one 
exclaim: ‘‘Related to the biddies! he 
should be related in no way whatever to 
them.” I know some breeders hold to 
this opinion, but Ido not. I am a firm 
believer in line breeding, and every year 
I become more firmly convinced that this 
is the only way to make the improvement 
of our flocks a certainty, year by year. 
Line-breeding is not in-breeding, al- 
though in line-breeding in-breeding is 
sometimes practiced to some extent. 

For instance I commence with a certain 
breed of fowls, of some reliable breeder’s 
‘strain, whieh prove, not only in my judg- 
ment, but according to the assertion of 
one of our noted judges, to be really fine, 
high scoring birds. The breeder from 
whom I purchased the fowls informs me 
that the male bears a slight relationship 
to the hens, but says that is in accord- 
ance with his ideas of mating. I use my 
breeders, and the succeeding season, if 
the mating has proved satisfactory, I 
mate the males that headed last season’s 
breeding pen to a pen of his best pullets, 
and use one of my finest, best mature 
cockerels in a breeding pen composed of 
hens used the preceding year. 

When I find it necessary to introduce 
new blood into my flock, I do not send to 
some breeder wholly unknown to me for 
anew male, unrelated in every way to 
my fowls, but send to the breeder from 
whom my first purchase was made. In this 
way I obtain new blood for my flock, and 
yet the very slight relationship existing 
between my new male and my hens will 
most likely emphasize the good points of 
my breeders in their young, and so I make 
progress in the improvement of my fowls. 

Often in purchasing a male bearing no 
| relationship to our hens, we place him in 
the breeding pen, well satisfied with him 
in every way, only to find later that the 
mating has been a disappointment, and 
has proved a disastrous experiment. The 
work of years has been undone, and we 
blame our high scoring male for it all, 
when it is no fault of his. 

In-breeding—using closely related male 
and females, as brother and sisters—will 
cause the flock to deteriorate and should 
not be resorted to, but as I said, | have 
had the best results from line-breeding, 
and many more breeders are expressing 
| themselves in favor of such matings than 
in years past.— Poultry Tribune. 


The Breeders’ Harvest. 


The time for which we have worked 

and planned, day after day, since the be- 
ginning of the year, is now near at hand. 
The beeders’ and fanciers’ harvest is al- 
most here and each of us will reap ac- | 
cording to our labors and faithfulness dur- 
ing tho springtime and summer. To the 
breeder who has exercised careful thought 
in all that pertained to his fowls and} 
| their wellbearing, and has spared neither 
|ttme nor labor in giving them, old and 
| young, the care and attention required to 
| stimulate the breeders to do their best, 
and the young stock to a healthy, vigor- 
ous condition, rapid growth, and pertect 
development, comes a well-deserved and 
profitable ending to a successful season’s 
work, 
The careless, neglectful, or indolent 
breeder may not experience the feeling 
of pride and satisfied pleasure that every 
successful, enthusiastic poultry man or) 
| poultry woman feels in the possession of 
|a large flock of really fine standard- bred 
| young stock, the result of days and weeks 
of increasing care and toil. 

From the time the tiny, baby-chick 


emerged from the shell until now that it 
has almost attained its full growth, it has 
been the object of our care, and many 
times such attention has meant a sacrifice 
of needed rest or the giving up ofa pleas- 
ant trip or visit. Thereis an old saying 
that ‘‘if you want anything well done, do 
it yourself,”” and if ever it is applicable to 
any kind of work it surely isto the work 
and care of our fowls. 

Neither have [| intrusted the care of my 
poultry to another for even one day with- 
out regret and many misgivings. I have 
studies the neees of my fowls and so flat- 
ter myself that I can supply their require- 
ments better than one not accustomed to 
a flock of poultry. 

From every indication we may expecta 
great increase in sales of stock over any 
previous fall and winter, and much bet- 
ter prices for standard-bred birds than 
formerly, so we are indeed fortunate if 
we have succeeded in raising a large 
number of fine birds this season. 

The young stock should now be sub- 
jected to very close culling ; the ones 
showing imperfections of shape, plum- 
age, color of beak, legs or eye, or shape 
of comb, should be separated jrom those 
possessing more excellent qualities, and 
be fed for the home table or the market. 

There is very little danger of mistakes 
being made now in selecting such speci- 
mens as will, at maturity, possess all the 
requirements demanded of fowls that are 
to find a place in next season’s breeding 
pens. 

The sexes should have separate runs 
and houses that are comfortable and 
roomy. If they heve only a limited range 
where they can obtain very little or no 
green food, such food must be givem 
them daily. Lawn clippings, lettuce or 
weeds from the garden are greedily eaten 
when thrown to fowls in bare pens. 

The diet of our growing fowls will now 
consist mainly of grain, wheat, millet, 
boiled oats, cracked corn for the younger 
ones and whole corn for those nearly 
grown. 

Our young stock does not need to be 
pampered or fussed with. but in no way 
should they be neglected. When show 
time or selling time of breeders comes 
and we see the ribbons adorning the 
coops of some of these birds of our anx- 
lous care during the past months, or re- 
ceive good big prices for high-scoring 
specimens, then will we feel well satisfied 
with the reward that our planning, labor 
and faithful care made possible. 

Show birds and fine breeding fowls 
owe their excellence as much if not more 
to the care they receive as to the almost 
perfect qualities of tbe parent stock. 

One may buy eggs from a breeder of 
the best stock known; the chicks be 
worth of their parentage, yet if neglected 


| and uncared for, and allowed to grow up 


in a hap-hazard way, if they survive with 
sach treatment, they will be sorry look- 
ing objects which the most ignorant 
breeder would not think, for a moment, 
fit for the show room. 

Good blood tells, so also does good 
and wise care. So the breeder reaping a 
good harvest realizes that his good for- 
tune is not an accident, but the result of 
his untiring, earnest efforts during the 
past months. 

Luck has had nothing to do with his 
season’s success ; he has made his own 
luck, and is well pleased with it. 

I think it safe to say that our show 
rooms of 1900 will be crowded as never 
before with high scoring fowls, living evi- 
dence of what the brain and _ physical ef- 
forts of determined breeders may accom- 
plish.— National Fanciers’ Journal. 
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How to Grow Strawberries for Family 
Use. 


The strawberry is one of the earliest 
fruits to ripen. It comes to us here in 
New England, fresh from our own 
gardens and fields, at the opening of 
summer, and gladdens our hearts with 
beauty and flavor. ‘There is no fruit early 
or late that is more attractive in form or 
color, or more delicious to the taste, or 
more healthtul. Its friends are countless 
in number. How could it be otherwise? 
It comes bearing the flag of beauty on 
every part of its crimson cheeks; it charms 
by the delightful aroma which it sends 
forth; it cheers with its unequalled 

appetizing qualities; it ingratiates itself 
into the good will of all by its matchless 
power to produce and maintain good 
health and cheerful spirits. 

The strawberry is the taithful friend of 
man. It follows him in its wild state 
wherever he clears the forest, and 
modestly takes it place in the nooks and 
corners, by the side of rocks and stumps 
and fences, and on sunny’ slopes in the 
open field. It confines itself to no section. 
In the far north, buried under deep 
snows in winter; in the tropics, under 
fierce heat in the summer; in the temperate 
zones; in the valleys and on the mountain 
tops—everywhere it is at home, a patient, 
uncomplaining helpful, tireless minister 
to man’s comfort and happiness. 

It is easily cultivated. Its friendly dis- 
position is shown in its willingness to 
adapt itself to all soils and every locality, 
and it only needs proper food and care to 
make such reiurns as will gladden the 
hearts of those who cultivate it. 

No fruit responds more readily to gen- 
erous treatment than the strawberry. 

From runner to flower and fruitage it 
seems to say to the cultivator, treat me 
kindly and generously and I will repay 
you liberally. 

There is no good reason why every 
family that has the necessary land can- 
not have an abundant supply of this 
delicious fruit. Itisas easily raised as 
corn and potatoes, or as the cabbage and 
tomatoes. 

A few directions follow, which, if 
accepted and carried out, will result in 
a yield that will both astonish and please 
you. 

The strawberry delights in a rich, 
moist, well-drained soil, yet any good 
garden soil will produce a fairly good 
crop. Two elements are essential— 
plenty of fertilizer and plenty of moisture. 
With these in abundance and good 
cultivation the battle is won. Good 
stable manure, the older the better, is 
the best of all fertilizers. It should be 
applied liberally and well mixed with the 
soil. A generous supply of hard-wood 
ashes should be added. These are best 
applied on the land after the plants are 
set. The rains will wash their virtue into 
the soil and carry it to the roots of the 
plants. 

For a tamily of six or eight persons a 
bed 60 feet long by 20 feet wide will be 
ample. This will give room for four 
rows the long way, with the rows five 
feet apart. Set the plants two and one 
half feet apart in the rows. If the ground 
is in proper order the plants will grow 
and fill the space between the rows, and 
unless you cut off the runners after they 
have set two plants on each side of the 
parent plant they -will cover the entire 
bed. You must calculate fora path not 
less than 18 inches between the rows. 
This will leave your beds when filled 
with plants three and one-half feet in 
width. 


ductive than the Clyde, 


The plants should be set as early in the 
spring as the ground can be worked, the 
earlier the better, but any time in April 
or the first week or two in May will do 
fairly well. Frequent cultivation is essen- 
tial. Nothing does the strawberry plant 
more good than frequent stirring of the 
soil. No weeds should be allowed to get 
a foothold in the beds. They are enemies 
and should be treated as pirates. 

If your plants are well set and have 
grown as they should grow they will be- 
gin to throw out runners the last of June, 
and in July and August they will seem to 
bein a hurry to occupy all the land around 
them. Then will be the time to train 
them as you want them to grow. Beware 
of a multitude of plants. Too many is as 
bad as too few. Eight and ten inches apart 
is about the right distance. When enough 
plants are set to fill the beds in this man- 
ner,cut or pinch off all further runners. 
In September they will stop making run- 
ners. Your aim should be to get just 
enough good, stocky plants, and no more. 


Remember the bigger and stouter the | 


plants the bigger and more numerous the 
berries will be. 

There are many other ways to grow the 
strawberry. Oneis to make a narrow 
matted row, 18 inches or two feet wide. 
Another, to set out in single rows, train- 
ing the runners in a straight line, or 
transplanting in rows two feet apart as 
soon as the plants are large enough to 
take up, from July 15 to August 15, 
plants set 8, to, or 12 inches apart, 
according to vigor of variety, This last 
plan will produce the largest and finest 
berries. 

Now as to varieties. Here the doctors 
disagree. There are hundreds of vari- 
eties in the market, nearly all possessing 
more or less merits. Some are more 
productive than others, some of better 
quality, some larger, some of handsomer 
shape. Nearly every variety catalogued 
will yield well if properly treated. So 
when you talk about varieties you should 
remember that a poor variety well treated 
will produce better results than a good 
variety badly treated. What you should 
do is to geta good variety, and give it 
good treatment. Then joy will be yours 
in abundance. 

These are good varieties — Brandy- 
wine, Brunette, Bubach, Clyde, Enor- 
mous, Glen Mary, Greenville, Haver- 
land, Margaret, Marshall, Sample. One 
large strawberry grower, who grows 
plants by the acre, says the best three 
varieties are Brandywine, Clyde and 
Sample. Another says Clyde, Glen 
Mary and Sample. Another set a ro-acre 
field last spring with Clyde, Glen Mary, 
Manwell and Sample. And so it goes — 
no two agree. Probably if any two of 
these varieties are set, you would not go 
astray ; they are all good. All are stam- 
inates, having perfect blossoms, except 
Bubach, Haverland and Enormous, 
which must have a staminate variety set 


| beside or mixed with them. 


There is a great difference in the qual- 
ity of strawberries. The Brunette and 
Marshall are superior in quality. There 
is also considerable difference in the 
earliness and lateness of the varieties. 
The Clyde is early, the Brandywine me- 
dium, the Sample and Enormous late. 
The difference is about a week. 


There isa marked difference in pro- 
ductiveness. Those of the best quality 
are usually the least productive. The 
Brunette and Marshall are much less pro- 
Glen Mary, 
Greenville, Enormous and Brandywine. 
I counted the berries and blossoms on 
some of my plants in matted beds last 


June, with these results: On a single Bru- 
nette plant, 97; Marshall, 74; Bubach, 
110; Enormous, 120; Brandywine, 121 ; 
Greenville, 147 ; Glen Mary, 171 ; Clyde, 
202. Ona single Marshall plant I count- 
ed 7 fruit stalks ; Enormous, 9; Green- 
ville, 10 ; Brandywine, 10; Bubach, 12; 
Glen Mary, 14; Clyde, 20. These were 
all plants growing side by side, under the 
same treatment. 

The figures probably indicate in a fair 
degree the relative productiveness of the 
varieties named. From a bed 80x20 feet 
set in manner herein indicated I picked 
in 1897 400 quarts of extra large berries. 
The varieties were mostly Bubach, Bel- 
mont and Greenville. 

It will be useful to give the beds a cov- 
ering for the winter, though this is not 
absolutely necessary in the northern re- 
gions, where snow lies upon the ground 
from fall till spring. Snow is the best 
possible protection, as long as it lasts, 
but ice is fatal. The plants must breathe 
in winter as in Summer, as much as ani- 
mals. A good way to protect the plants 
is to cover with horse manure about the 
beginning of freezing time. One or two 
inches deep will do. The manure will 
work down around the plants during the 
winter and serve as a mulch to keep them 
moist and the berries out of the dirt. 
Spread it evenly in the fall, and do not 
disturb it in the spring—the plants will 
easily push up through it and thank you 
for the good it has done them. Another 
good way is to cover the beds with leaves 
in the late fall. Spread them on late in 
November or early in December; the 
wind will work them’ in under and 
around the plants, and in the fruiting sea- 
son they will keep the berries clean. It 
is absolutely essential to success in rais- 
ing fine strawberries that they .be clean 
and nice when picked. This cannot be 
done without a mulch, and the _ best 
time to apply it is in the fall. The leaves 
must not be put on so thickly as_ to 
smother the plants—too many leaves 
will killthe plants like ice. 

It is remarkable how the raising of 
strawberries for the markets has increased 
in fifty years. It is estimated that two 


million dollars worth are sold in New 
York city annually. One grower in 
Maryland has 90 acres of plants. There 


are hundreds of growers in the country 
who have 10, 20 or go acres. Five, ten 
and twenty thousand quarts per acre are 
reported. The interest in the cultivation 
of the strawberry has steadily grown and 
new varieties are being produced every 
year by thousands but not more than one 
in a hundred of these have any special 
merit. There are two monthly papers 
published devoted entirely to strawberry 
growing, while every agricultural or hor- 
ticultural publication devotes more or 
less space to the growing of this popular 
berry. — H. S. Gere, in The Eastern 
Farmer. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
the advertisement of Mica-Crystal Grit. 
This is but one of the series of advertise- 
ments which will appear regularly in 
these columns, setting forth the adv2n- 
tage of using Mica-Crystal Grit. 

This article has been on the market 
now for eight years and it has proved to 
be indispensable to the poultry raiser, 
having given satisfaction wherever used. 
It is made from a rock which will not 
take a polish, consequently it must al- 
ways keep sharp until entirely worn 
away. 


In shipping poultry be careful not to 
crowd the coops. 
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OCTOBER, 1900. 


Prizes for Club Agents. 


In order to increase our subscription 
list during the winter season we shall 
offer the following prizes in addition to 
our regular liberal cash commission : 

First Prize—A pair of standard bred 
birds, winner’s choice of the following 
varieties : Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Black Langshans, White 
Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns; or will give a 
two-inch advertisement in this paper six 
months. 

Second Prize — A 50-egg Incubator, or 
a two-inch advertisement four months. 

Third Prize — A cockerel of either of 
the breeds above named, or a two-inch 
advertisement three months. 

Fourth Prize— A setting of eggs (15 ) 
of either variety named, or a one inch 
advertisement three months. 

These prizes are given for the largest 
clubs and are worth trying for. The win- 
ter season is the best time to raise clubs. 
Visit the poultry shows, or call on your 
acquaintances, who are keeping poultry 
or ever intend to do so. They need such 
a paper as the POULTRYMAN AND Po- 
MOLOGIST, and will subscribe for it with- 
out any urging. 

BOYS AND GIRLS, 


here is an opportunity for you to get a 


start in the poultry business by winning | _ 
| fruit for New England, and why ? 


either of the prizes offered. The cash 
commission alone is good compensation 
for the time used in this work, and if you 
are among the winners, the prize may 
give you a start in business, 

We will furnish sample copies for any 
one who wishes to obtain subscribers on 


this offer and will mail full particulars to 
all who apply. The competition will 
close February 25th and the prize winners 
will be announced in the March number. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Practical Questions of the Day. 


In order to keep our paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work to which it is 
devoted, our aim is to have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions, and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The PoULTRYMAN AND POMOLO- 
GIsT is published in your interests, and we 
invite you to join with us in improving its 
quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes” or “‘no,’’ but we want the 
“how” and the ‘‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’* and 
the “when.’’ Try the following ques- 
tions for the second series: 


6. Which is the more practical brood- 
er for the poultryman who raises 1,000 to 
2,000 chicks —the hot water system, or 
lamp brooders ; and why? 


7. Does continual egg production 
through the winter affect fertility of eggs 
in the spring ? 

8. What are the most essential requis- 
ites to strong fertility of the egg ? 

g. What is the best color fora fowl for 
practical purposes ? 

10. What is the most profitable variety 
of apple for New England orchardists ? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


1. Is it advisable to keep more than 
20 hens ina flock where egg production 
is the main object ? 


2. Is it possible to keep hens confined 
all summer and have them lay well ? 


3. Are trap nests practicable for the 
market poultryman ? 


4. Can the color of the egg be affected 
by careful selection in breeding ? 


5. What is the most profitable small 


Breeders of Rhode Island Reds, what 
do you think of the proposed standard, as 
submitted by the Committee? Does it 
meet with your approval, or is it placing 
your favorite breed on a plane with the | 


fancy stock? Do you want the males and 
females differing in color, a red male and 
buff female, or shall you insist on having 
them correspond in color? Give us your 
ideas on this matter. We want to let the 
people know what you think should be 
the standard requirements of this breed, 
whose first claim to popularity is its own 
inherent utility quality. 

Let us hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. 


What Maine Poultrymen Need. 


Editor Poultrymau and Pomologist : 

If you will allow me space I would like to 
touch upon a subject that is of considera- 
ble importance to poultry fanciers of the 
St. Croix valley, and ought to be to-every 
lover of fine poultry, and that is the im- 
portance of organizing poultry and pet 
stock associations in poultry centres. 

Considerable has been said with regard 
toa State Poultry Association. It has 
been talked over and agitated in the 
papers, and still we are no nearer to it 
than ever. To my mind they have gone 
too far up the ladder to begin. Wouldn’t 
it be more practicable for fanciers and 
breeders in the different centers, say in 
each county, to get together and organize 
local associations, employ experienced 
judges, using the decimal score card, 
which to my mind is the only practical 
system, which benefits the amateur and 
experienced poultryman alike, thereby 
bringing the different varieties up to a 
high state of perfection. The result 
would be that a rivalry would at once 
spring up, instigated, and kept burning 
by the county and State Fairs until a 
great battle ground in the shape of a 
State Poultry and Pet Stock Association 
would be a necessity, and would meet 
with the approbation of every fancier and 
breeder in the State. 

Then again these local shows would 
benefit each other. Take it in the case 
of the St. Croix Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association which at the present time 
holds the honor of being the only associ- 
ation of its kind in the State, the influence 
of which has been so widely felt in the 
two years at the State Fairs and at the 
International Exhibition at St. John, N. 
B., carrying off over eighty per cent of 
all the premiums awarded, which not 
only speaks well for the quality of the 
stock, but also for the true spirit of the 
fanciers of Calais and vicinity. It costs 
this association a large sum to secure a 
a judge of long and tried experience. I 
hope the time will soon come when 
Maine shall produce more such men who 
shall make themselves proficient in this 
art of judging all the different varieties, 

Now, if several like associations ex- 
isted, dates could be arranged and the 
same judges employed to judge the 
circuit thus lessening the — travelling 


“expenses of each. 


Time and space will not permit me to 
mention all the benefits that might be 
derived from such arrangements; suffice 
it to say that I think that a general and 
lasting benefit would come to the poul- 
try industry of this State that would be 
felt everywhere. I hope that these few 
remarks will bring out others from those 
who are perhaps more competent to 
touch upon this subject than I, and that 
this winter there will spring up a number 
of such associations, | remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR H. JONEs, 
Calais, Maine. 
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Rhode Island Red Club Standard. 


The committee of five appointed at the 
Boston Poultry Show, Jan. 18th, 1900. 
have agreed to and recommend the fol- 
lowing report : 

To the Executive Committee 

Rhode Island Red Club: 


_ Gentlemen, — After careful considera- 
tion, this committee unite and agree on 
the enclosed revision of the Rhode 
Island Red Standard, and recommend its 
adoption. 

Our object has been to prepare a 
standard that will not only definitely 
govern judges and exhibitors but that 
will thoroughly inform beginners, buyers 
and breeders. Therefore we have not 
confined ourselves to the usual skeleton 
standard plan and do not dread criticism 
for having been too profuse and long 
winded in the descriptions and explana- 
tions. : 

We have endeavored; first, to make 
uniform and more firmly establish the 
most important characteristics of the 
Rhode Island Red fowl, THE TYPI- 
CAL AND MOST USEFUL SHAPE, 
and to lay such stress on this feature as 
shall prevent all future departure from it. 
Second, to preserve the natural R. I. 
Red color and prevent the adoption of an 
artificial standard for color, that will call 
for the same color in both sexes and 
result in the necessity for a double 
mating system which has been such a 
curse to other breeds. Therefore we 
have called attention to the fact that the 
females are naturally much lighter and 
less striking in color and that the breed 
takes its name from the male. We also 
wish to prevent color of plumage ever 
becoming the most sought after feature, 
to the neglect of shape, size or other 
useful qualities. : 

In disqualifications we have aimed 
high, to keep trash and even good breed- 
ers out of the show room and compel 
rapid improvement of the breed. Some 
of these disqualifications will be and must 
be permitted in very good breeding birds 
for some time but should not be in birds 
exhibited to the public as being any- 
where near ideal specimens. : 

They will also give the uninformed 
some idea of the comparative value of 
the birds they buy or breed. Common 
defects to be avoided and the compara- 
tive value of undercolor to surface color 
are given for the same reasons. It is 
easy to get nice red birds with dark slate 
undercolor and easier to get reddish buff 
birds with buff undercolor. The matter 
of dark pinfeathers in dressed birds, how- 
ever, must not be ignored. Therefore 
the combination is held up as our ideal. 

The committee also wish to insist on 
the importance of withholding prizes 
from pale, over shown, or sickly looking 
birds no matter how excellent their 
qualifications. We wish to compel 
breeders to keep such birds out of 
exhibitions. 

The committee recommend that this 
report be immediately printed and for- 
warded to members of the Club and be 

iven all poultry and agricultural papers 
or immediate publication that there may 
be ample time for its consideration; and 
for discussion and criticism before the next 
annual meeting of the Club. 

Respectfully submitted by, 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 
EDWARD M. CoLtins, 
LUTHER ROBBINS, 
RoraAND G. BUFFINGTON, 
EDWARD S. MACOMBER, 
Committee. 


of the 


STANDARD FOR RHODE ISLAND 
REDS. 


TYPE, 


Shape and carriage of body or correct 
type is the most important consideration. 
A specimen of the proper type with only 
fair color should always be given pref- 
erence in show room over one having 
fine color but of the wrong type. 

Body should be long, wide and deep, 
(especially long in keel and broad in 
chest, shoulders and back) and well 
rounded, compact and free from angular 
projections if dressed for market. Neck 
moderately short and slightly curved. 
Thighs and shanks shorter and _ less 
coarse in bone than in any other variety 
of the American class. 

(Note. —Longer, wider and more 
plump in body than that of the accepted 
Plymouth Rock type and much longer in 
keel, also with body carried less upright 
than in the modern Wyandotte. Neck 
shorter and more curved than that of the 
Plymouth Rock. Owing to their solid 
build they equal in weight other breeds 
of greater size. ) 


COLOR OF PLUMAGE. 


Color of plumage should be considered 
as second in importance to shape of 
body, never should be placed first. That 
of the male is richer and deeper in color 
than the female, much more showy, strik- 
ing and attractive. Itis the male’s plu- 
mage that gives the breed its name. 
That of the female is lighter and softer 
in color. 

Plumage of the Male — Head, neck, 
breast, thighs, fluff, and saddle a bright 
cherry red. Back and wing bows cherry 
but may show a greater depth of color. 
Undercolor a lighter shade of red or rich 
salmon throughout and entirely free from 
slate or smut. Color of the quill should 
conform to the color of the web of the 
feather. The unexposed feathers of the 
folded wing may contain black. Tail, 
main feathers and sickles, black or green- 
ish black. 

( Note— By cherry red is meant not 
the color of cherry wood or the color of 
a black heart cherry, but the color of a 
ripe light red cherry. Lighter and nearer 


‘scarlet than what is usually termed ma- 


hogany, claret, or wine color. Not choc- 
olate or chestnut color. 

Plumage of the Female — Lighter in 
color than the male. Golden red surface 
color, with hackle feathers on lower part 
of neck slightly tipped ( not laced ) with 
black. Undercolora lighter shade of red 
orrich salmon throughout and entirely 
free from slate or smut. The unexposed 
portion of the folded wing may contain 
black. Tail black or greenish black. 


FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE MALE, 


Head — Of medium size, fair width of 
skull and carried well up. 

Beak — Short, stout and moderately 
curved. Redhorn in color. 

Eyes— Large and deep red, alike in 
color. 

Comb — Single comb variety shall have 
a low straight comb of fair length, having 
no side dishes or twists, evenly and sym- 
metically serrated. Rose comb variety 
shall have a low rose comb evenly shaped, 
carried straight, fitting close to the head, 
having but very slight corrugations on 
top and terminating in short spike. 

Wattles and Earlobes— Coral red. 
Wattles moderately rounded, of equal 
length. Earlobes of medium size, smooth 
and fine in texture. 

Neck — Rather short, well arched with 


‘abundant flowing hackle. 


Back — Apparently rather short, broad 
and flat at shoulders, the saddle being 
broad, full and rising with a slight con- 
cave sweep to the tail. 

Breast — Broad, deep and well devel- 
oped. 

Body and Fluff —Body deep, well 
rounded at sides, with long keel bone. 
Abdomen, wide, not deep, well rounded 
and full feathered. 

Wings — Of medium size, closely fold- 
ed and carried well up so that the tips are 
partially covered by the saddle feathers. 

Tail — Full, slightly expanded, carried 
about half as high as the head and extend- 
ing back with a graceful sweep. Sickles 
well developed, nicely curved and of 
medium length. 

Legs and Toes—Thighs of medium 
length, stout and well rounded and well 
covered with soft feathers. Shanks rath- 
er short and moderately stout, nicely 
scaled and free from feathers or down. 
Toes four on each foot, straight and of 
medium length. Color of shanks and toes 
orange or deep yellow. Front of shanks 
and top of toes may be shaded with a lit- 
tle red horn color the same as on bill. 


FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE FEMALE. 


Head. — Same as males but smaller. 

Beak. — Red horn color. 

Eyes. — Large, deep red and alike in 
color. 

Comb. — Like males but smaller in pro- 
portion according to the sex. 

Wattles and Earlobes.—Coral red. 
Wattles small, well rounded, of equal 
length. Earlobes small, smooth and fine 
in texture. 

Neck. — Rather short, slightly arched, 
with well developed plumage. ; 

Back. — Apparently longer than in 
male, with greater breadth at shoulders 
and with just enough rise at saddle to 
Brus a slight concave sweep to the 
tail. 

Breast. — Broad, deep and well devel- 
oped. 

Body and Fluff.— Body deep, well 
rounded at the sides, with long keel bone. 
Abdomen wide, not deep, well rounded 
and full feathered. 

Wings. — Of medium size, closely fold- 
ed and carried well up. 

Tail. — Full, slightly expanded and car- 
ried moderately low. 

Legs and Toes. —Thighs of medium 
length, well rounded and covered with 
soft feathers. Shanks rather short and of 
medium size, closely scaled and free from 
feathers or down. Toes four on each foot, 
straight and of medium length. Shanks 
or toes orange or deep yellow in color. 
Front of shanks and top of toes may have 
a touch of red horn color same as on bill. 


STANDARD WEIGHT. 


Cock, 7% lbs. ; Hen, 6 lbs. ; Cockerel, 
6% lbs. ; Pullet, 5 lbs. 

(Notre. — Some males now reach 9 and 
to lbs. and hens 7% lbs. These may con- 
tinue to be bred by some because desira- 
ble for a certain special purpose, but 
stock of the above weights make best 
early maturing all purpose fowl. With 
this breed however weight is little indica- 
tion of proper size. Judges should be 
very lenient with over weight in old birds 
in winter and with underweight in young 
stock in the fall provided latter are prop- 
erly developed. ) 


DISQUALIFACTIONS IN THE SHOW ROOM. 


Feathers or down on shanks or toes or 
evidence ot their removal. White in any 
part of the plumage, or missing feathers. 
Permanent white in earlobe of male or 
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female. Badly lopped comb or side 
sprigs on single comb. Wry tail, crooked 
back, keel, toes or beak, or any other de- 
formity. Black in surface color of male 
except in tail, or in surface color of female 
except in tail, and on tips of hackle feath- 
ers on lower part of female’s neck. Only 
specimens of this breed having bright 
healthy red color of comb, wattles and 
earlobes and an appearance of vigor 
should be eligible for honors. 

( Note — Single comb and Rose Comb 
specimens should never be judged in the 
same class. Although perfect undercolor 
is very desirable on a good all-around 
bird, it should receive little consideration 
in the show room unless accompanying 
the typical shape and good red surface 
color as well as excellence of eyes, comb 
and feet. In other words an excellent 
bird in all other respects but having a 
slight amount of slate undercolor should 
not be displaced by one much inferior 
simply because it has the desired under- 
color. On the other hand very red _ plu- 
mage with white or dark slate under- 
neath should not be preferred to fairly 
red surface feathers that are clear salmon 
beneath if other qualities are about 
equal. 

( Effects to be Avoided— Very fluffy 
or Cochin feathering. Cochin cushion on 
female. 
in bill. White, pearl or fish eyes. Eyes 
not alike in color or having pupil obliter- 


ated. Long or perpedicular spikes on 
rosecomb. High or perfectly upright 
tails. Green on shanks. 


YOUR ANNUAL FAIR. 


Why Do Well-to-Do Farmers Make It a 
Point to Be There? 


The progressive farmer who attends 
the fairs annually, certainly has an object 
aside from the enjoyment of the sights. 
The farmer who is content to till his 
land in the same old way and reap what- 
ever amount of grain happens to grow, 
does not consider that he derives benefit 
by attending the fair—neither does he. 
The man who gets value for his admission 
fee, is he who puts thought into his work, 
who has a reason for everything he does, 
and who clears the greatest profits from 
his labors. Even the careless farmer 
who has no further interest in his work 
than to sow and reap, cannot but ac- 
knowledge when he sees the cattle on 
exhibition at the fairs that they are bet- 
ter and far more desirable than those he 
has athome. When he visits the sheds 
containing the beef cattle, he cannot deny 
that upon those well rounded forms the 
flesh is far more evenly distributed than 
he can ever hope to secure upon the 
frame of his own cows. This placing of 


meat upon the desirable portions of | 
cattle makes all the difference in the 
profits. The thoughtless farmer sees 


the difference in the cattle, but he will 
not consider where the difference comes 
in, and is content to go ahead in the 
same old style with the same old cross- 
breds instead of adopting for fattening 
purposes the recognized beef animal. 

Go to your fair, study up these forms 
and when you return home, give them 
due consideration—it will be money in 
your pocket. 

The farmer is interested in poultry, 
too. Does he attend the poultry de- 
partment at the fair? If he is progressive, 
he does, and notes particularly the dif- 
ferent varieties of fowls on exhibition, 
and obtain all the information he can on 
the subject of poultry and poultry raising 


Clear light yellow bill or black | 


for he knows that poultry pays a larger 
profit than any other branch of farm 
industry. He cannot go through aisle 
after aisle in the poultry building and 
see the various shapes and colors oi 
birds without posting himself upon the 
reasons for this, that is to say, if he be 
a progressive farmer. It is easy to ob- 
tain the information; it costs nothing; it is 
money in his pocket and he thinks it 
worth while to make the inquiry. 

Ii he be a fattener of cattle there is 
little doubt but the Dorking fowl will at- 
tract his attention. Why? Because it 
possesses the ideal form upon which 
/meat may be well placed. The low, ob- 
| long form reminds him of his_ beef cattle. 

The sturdy Indian Game will. similarly 
|attract him by reason of its width of 
breast. He will doubtless inquire re- 
garding the Brahmas, Cochins and Lang- 
shans; attracted to them by their superior 
size. The general purpose fowl will de- 
mand his attention, he will obtain all the 
information possible upon the Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes, and surely he 
will not leave the building until he has 
posted himself upon the smaller and 
more sprightly breeds—Minorcas and 
| Leghorns. He argues that if there are 
/so many varieties of fowls, such varied 
|forms, there surely must be a reason for 
it, and having for some years increased 
his income by studying the different forms 
of cattle and hogs and by breeding those 
best adapted to his purpose, he is willing 
and anxious to make a further addition 
to his bank account by giving the same 
study to poultry. 

It may be that our reader is a_ dairy 
man, that instead of breeding beef cattle 


he is interested in Jerseys or Holsteins. 
He will know that although the Jersey is 
adapted to the production of milk it is 
far from being a satisfactory animal upon 
which to place beef. 


‘““The Jersey belongs to a breed that 
has been developed for centuries for the 
specific purpose of making butter — put- 
ting the product into the milk pail. It is 
angular and bony and when fattened does 
not put the fat into the tissues of the 
hisher-priced cuts of steaks and roasts on 
their back, as a representative of the 
beef breed does.”’ 

Similar differences exist among poul- 
try. The Dorking, the Brahma, the 
Cochin or the Langshan will respond 
quickly to generous feeding by building 
up a form which is at once recognized as 
containing a large proportion of meat. 
The Plymouth Rock and the Wyandotte 
respond similarly to a_ plentiful supply of | 
food, and make first-class market fowls. | 
Not so the Leghorn. It is adapted. 


solely to egg production, and therein lies | 
its chief value. It is possible to round | 
up the form so as to make it presentable | 
on the market counter, but the size is 
not there, and the housekeeper will give 
preference to the larger frame with the | 
greater supply of flesh. The farmer is | 
face to face with this fact when he brings | 
his fowls to market. If he mixes good! 
and bad and brings them in at one time, | 
the price he receives is the average price | 
paid for the smaller stock. If they are} 
marketed separately the price received | 
for the better class of stock is big pay for | 
the little extra thoughtfulness. If he) 
breeds standard-breds — large birds of | 
good appearance, he secures the in-| 
creased profit at all times. 

The first cost of purchasing thorough- | 
bred poultry, or eggs from thoroughbred 
stock is certainly more than if a farmer 
exchanges eggs with his neighbor. An 
exchange is often made with the idea 
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that the introduction of new blood ob- 
tained from the neighbor’s farm will im- 
prove the fowls, increase their size, and 
add to their egg production. This idea 
isalong wayout. It may be that the 
stock instead of being improved becomes 
worse than before. It is quite possible 
that your neighbor’s stock is not as good 
as your own, in which case it would have 
been better to continue breeding from the 
fowls upon your own farm, rather than in- 
troduce the inferior stock. If your neigh- 
bor has better and larger stock than you 
possess, exchange with him by all means 
if he will, and when your stock has at- 
tained the size of his, go somewhere else 
and do similarly. Keep on improving. 
It increases the demand for your stock 
and brings you higher prices. 

Buy a male bird at one of the fairs or 
select at the fair the breed you prefer .to 
keep; get acquainted with the exhibitors 
who are in attendance, and make arrange- 
ments to get a cock or cockerel from the 
stock they have at home. It is unneces- 
sary to buy exhibition birds to improve 
the quality of your stock for market pur- 
poses but you should obtain thorough- 
bred stock such as will transmit its qual- 
ities to your flock. 

Aside from the variety of poultry to be 
seen at the fairs, visitors may obtain 
much reliable information upon the care 
of fowls, the manner of feeding, and the 
best methods of marketing. There are 
very few exhibitors but are competent 
to discuss these questions intelligently. 
The men who breed poultry and bring it 
up to near perfection, men who are com- 
petent to breed so as to win at the shows, 
have sufficient experience to instruct the 
farmer on many of these points. They 
are willing to give this experience, so it 
will be seen that the farmer, by a little 
pleasant conversation in the poultry de- 


|partment may obtain information that 
An authority on breeding cattle says : 


would cost him years of practice to dis- 
cover from his own experience. 

There are times in the year when it 
pays to market poultry ; there are times 
when it pays better to kill and dress the 
fowls and allow the wife to cook them 
andthe family to eat them. Markets 
must be studied if it is desired to obtain 
the best possible profit; the fowls must 
be studied ; the methods of feeding must 
be learned if one wishes to obtain the 
greatest egg production, and that at the 
time of year when prices are highest. All 
these things may be learned at the fair, 
and will cost you nothing.— Poultry 
Keeper. 


A Practical Poultry Book. 


The book ‘‘ Two Hundred Eggsa Year 
per Hen: How to Get Them,”’ is one of 
the most practical treatises on profits in 
poultry that has ever come to our notice. 
The book is based on practical experi- 
ence rather than on theory. The author 
has a record of 214 eggs per year from 


each hen ina flock of Wyandottes. The 
book gives all the details of feeding, 
management, breeding, etc.; how to 


construct individual nest boxes; the great 
law of sex; enabling one to raise males or 
females at will; fertile eggs and how to 
get them; rearing the chicks, etc., etc. 
The book is selling rapidly and a new 
and revised edition is just out. Price 50 
cents. Published by Edgar L. Warren, 
Wolfboro, N. H. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
PoMOLOoGIST, 25 cents per year. 
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Blind Leaders of the Blind. 


It is amusing, to anyone who has the 
least smattering of poultry knowledge, to 
see the advice that some of the would- 
be authorities give to beginners. The 
person who can give sensible, intelligent 
advice, even if it is not truthful, is to be 
preferred to one whose advice cannot be 
described by any of these adjectives, and 
in addition is full of forced attempts to be 
humorous. 

The following article recently appeared 
inthe Poultry Success. How many of 
those who ‘‘aspire to be chicken cranks’’ 
can find in the article the least bit of 
practical information? And yet the writer 
of it claims it to be the truth from his 
experience. His last sentence evidently 
refers to the kind of poultry literature of 
which his article is a sample: 


LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


An Ohio lady who aspires to be a 
chicken crank asks what variety of fowl I 
would advise her to keep. Not knowing 
her tastes in the matter I can no more 
advise her than I can advise what colored 
dress she wear. If unmarried she might 
as well ask me what kind of a looking 
fellow she would better select for a 
husband. 

Take the Brahmas, for instance. With 
the understanding that I must continue to 
breed them, you couldn’t give me a pen 

‘that would sell for ¢10o. They are a 
grand fowl—there is no question about 
that, but I do not fancy them. The other 
day a man poked a little fun at me be- 
cause my tastes in the direction of chick- 
ens are decided. He didn’t know one 
variety from another, and he thought any- 
thing that had feathers on it would 
answer the purpose. This man, however, 
does know what a horse is. He has in- 
dulged in trotting stock to some extent, 
and has bred some good steppers. After 
a while I asked him why he did not breed 
draft horses, and his nose went up at an 
angle of 45 degrees. ‘‘Draft horses,”’ 
said he, “‘I wouldn’t give them standing 
room in my barn!’’ There it is, you see, 
in the horse line. This man knows well 
enough that draft horses are valuable, 
that they serve a good purpose, but he 
does not fancy them. We see this ex- 
hibition of taste on every hand. A neigh- 
bor of mine recently painted his house a 
shade of green that would drive an 
individual of average taste to drink, yet 
the other evening he sat out on the lawn, 
his feet as high as his head, gazing upon 
the house as though it were a thing of 
beauty. 

I know all about the value of the 
Brahma, but I would shoot a chicken 
that had feathers on its shanks rather 
than have it aroundme. Stilllam glad 
there are those who do like them, for the 
more well defined varieties there are the 
better. A lady of my acquaintance is in- 
terested in bantams. I don’t know but 
she is more than interested—she is fairly 
wrapped up in them. They are her pets. 

_ They hop into her lap, and fly upon her 
shoulders. When she goes out to feed 
them, before she knows it the dish is full 
of bantams. She has no other kind of 
babies so she talks baby talk to them. 

Brahma and bantam breeders may say 
that my taste is depraved. It may be. 
I won’t deny it. I only know it is the 
taste the good Lord has given me, and so 
I permit it to lead me. 

Fora while I kept Minorcas, and I 
really believe they are the brainiest fowls 
that live. IfI were going to train chick- 
ens to perform tricks in circuses and 
Sunday school shows, it is the Minorca 
that I would put in training. Intelligence 
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does not always attract us, however. 
Some of our greatest men have married 
women whose intelligence, instead of 
being up at concert pitch, was away down 
among the bass notes. The Minorca is a 
good egg factory. I always feel like 
patting them on the back when I see the 
size of the eggs they lay. They are a 
dainty fowl, and so graceful that one 
might think they had studied Delsarte. 
A young lady who could walk-into a 
drawing room with the grace that a 
Minorca chicken walks at all times would 
have admirers by the carload. [If there is 
a fowl living whose every motion is 
poetry, itis the Minorca. It is not sur- 
prising there are breeders who swear by 
them with both hands up. With all their 
virtues I can’t love them, though, to the 
extent of staying up nights to see that the 
lamp doesn’t go out in the brooder. 

In my opinion the White Rock is one 
of the best of fowls. And by the way, I 
had a talk with an old breeder the other 
day regarding the origin of the White 
Rock, and he believes with others and 
myself that it never sprang from the 
Barred Rock any more than it did froma 
white owl. He said he had bred Barred 
Rocks for 12 years and he never had a 
white chicken yet from them. I am going 
to risk the statement that if you should 
write to every breeder of Barred Rocks in 
the United States, and thus get a com- 
bined experience which would cover hun- 
dreds if not thousands of years, not one 
of them would tell you he ever had a 
white chicken in his flock. Ifa breeder 
has different varieties — then it becomes 
another proposition. The White Rocks 
are good layers, and good roamers. 
‘“Bring up’’ an equal number of White 
Rocks and Barred Rocks in the same en- 
closure, and here is my hat if you do not 
find on the outside of that enclosure three 
white chickens to one barred. If there is 
a brace on the inside of the fence the 
white chickens walk up it like a trained 
rope walker, and jump over on the out- 
side. If your chickens have the range of 
a farm, the white ones will forage over 
hundreds of acres while tens of acres will 
satisfiy the barred. If, as certain dealers 
say, they are less hardy than the barred I 
have not discovered it. 

I can sell more Silver Laced Wyandottes 
than any other fowl. Ihave never kept 
but four varieties at a time but invariably 
as aseller the Wyandottes have led. Then 
why don’t I keep them? you may ask. 
That surely is a natural and rational ques- 
tion. No doubt if it was my determina- 
tion to get the last possible penny out of 
the hen deal I should keep them. From 
a commercial standpoint it would be silly 
if I did not breed them. They lay well, 
and touching on that point I do not know 
of a variety that, if well cared for, will not 
lay well. Itis a hen’s business to lay, 
and she does not shirk her business. It’s 
only divine man—that creature that is a 
little lower than an angel—that resorts to 
heinous crime to prevent the reproduction 
of his kind. For the pot, if the Silver 
Laced Wyandotte can be beaten I am not 
aware of it. 

But to paraphrase; hen, thy name is frail- 
ty. Charges can be brought against the 
Silver Laced Wyandotte. When setting, 
and she takes it into her head to play the 
fool she is the biggest fool in the party. 
She is an excellent mother, but I wish it 
were possible to inject more of the moth- 
erly instinct into her before the chickens 
are taken from the nest. I have set the 
different varieties side by side, and I am 
convinced that the Silver Laced Wyan- 
dotte has broken more eggs and tramped 
more chickens to death than all the others 


combined. I have had them wreck the 
whole business as thoroughly as thougha 
scattering shot gun had been fired into 
the nest. In this age of the chicken busi- 
ness, however, this defect in the Wyan- 
dotte’s character is not highly objection- 
able, for she can put in her time laying, 
and the incubator will do the sitting for 
her. 

Now I know what I will get as well as 
though I had already got it. Some breed- 
ers will come back at me with the state- 
ment that I am writing down these varie- 
ties of fowls mentioned. Nota bit of it. 
I am neither writing them down, nor up. 
Without any reference to the big writers 
on hen subjects I am writing of these fowls 
precisely as I have found them. [could 
take fora cue the writings of breeders 
whose business it is to boom certain vari- 
eties, and tell quite another story — but I 
do not believe that is a way that would 
suit you, and I am sure it would not suit 
me The truth is the only lasting quality. 
You may prop and bolster to your heart’s 
content without it, but sooner or later 
down will come the structure that is sup- 
ported. There has been enough misrep- 
resentation in hen literature to sink a 
fleet of ships. 


How Many Eggs Does a Hen Lay 
During Her Lifetime ? 


Will you please tell me how many eggs 
a hen lays during her lifetime, as 1 never 
have seen it in print. In this connection 
it occurs to me that if a hen only can lay 
acertain number of eggs in a certain 
number of years, that it is foolishness to 
feed for eggs, or to try to get more eggs 
than the hen can naturally lay. But if 
there is no limit to a hens laying, and 
laying comes from certain conditions of 
climate, feed, etc., it would be well to 
know it. Kindly give me your ideas in 
print for the benefit of the many. 

The above paragraph is the gist of a 
lengthy letter written by an amateur 
breeder and reader of this journal. The 
question has been asked before, but I 
have never seen it satisfactorily answered. 
A few years ago I came across a pam- 
phlet published by the Board of Exports 
of New South Wales, and edited by Geo. 
Bradshaw, bearing the title ‘‘ Profitable 
Poultry Breeding for the Local and 
English Markets, ’’ which contained the 
following in substance : 

Every female chicken at birth has what 
is called the ovarium cluster, which is of 
a fleshy, granular substance, similar to 
the color of the liver. In this substance 
are little yellow dots, which are the 
ovules, and either fecundated or not, 
will, at a certain time, develop and 
become eggs, and drop from this cluster 
into the oviduct, where the shell is 
formed, and becomes perfect eggs. 
These ovules can, with a strong glass, be 
counted immediately after birth, and 
repeated experiments have shown that a 
good laying strain of hens has an average 
of 600 of these ovules. Further tests 
have shown that the average life of 
healthy hens is about ten years, but eight 
years exhaust the ovules, which are 
transformed into eggs and laid approxi- 
mately as follows: 


First year. +--+. seen eee ee eee eee 4o 
Second year-.---- +--+ eeeee eee eeee 200 
Third year. .---------- sence eee ee 150 
Fourth year-----+ +++ +eses seer ee ee eeee go 
Fifth year. .+--- 0-22-12 eee eee et eee ee es 50 
Sixth year-.--.+ see eee ee eee ee eee ne 40 
Seventh year-.--++-.-+-seeecceeceeees 20 


Higth year-.----- 
It will thus be seen that a hen kept 
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after the third year, according to these 
figures will not pay for feed and trouble. 
The above figures, though approximate, 
says Mr. Bradshaw, are not guess work; 
but even should larger or smaller 
numbers be produced, the figures 
recorded may be taken as fairly correct. 
Another and important matter attaching 
to these figures must be noted, and that 
is to the effect that every hen is capable 
of laying a certain number of eggs only, 
and no matter how fed, this number can- 


not be increased by a single egg. This, 
of course, is opposed to theoretical 
writings; nevertheless it is a fact. 


Stimulants, stimulating food will not in- 
crease the egg supply, but is capable of 
doing the fowls injury by forcing un- 
natural laying. Some experimentalists 
by the use of stimulants have exhausted 
the egg supply at the end of five years. 

Without attempting to argue the perfect 
correctness of the words of Mr. 
Bradshaw, who is eminent authority and 
a man who would not write what he did 
not believe true, we remark that if the 
ovarium cluster theory de true, it would 
tend to revolutionize present methods of 
feeding providing it were given serious 
attention, unless accentuated with the 
idea to get all the eggs possible from 
hens in the shortest time, and then 
cast them asideas unprofitable. Because, 
if a hen can only lay 600 eggs in a life- 
time of Io years, some woulduse all the 
stimulating food possible so as to get all 
the eggs the hens are capable of laying in 
the shortest possible time. 

On the other hand, the conservative 
breeder will hesitate, in fact, will refuse 
to feed his fowls condition powders, 
tonics, or anything calculated to debili- 
tate them by forcing unnatural laying, 
which is a mistake in any event, whether 
the above ideas are correct or not. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bradshaw does not 
quote the scientific authority for what he 
says with relation to the ovarium cluster, 
which, if true, is not a theory but a fact. 
Of course the authority is European, 
because no American scientist has solved 
this egg question and given its results to 
the public. Here is a chance for experi- 
ment stations to do the public a service 
by studying and delving into the ovarium 
cluster idea. Let the learned men of 
such institutions experiment with newly 
hatched chicks to see if the 600 egg 
globules are in the chicks in reality, and 
count them. Ifit is a certain fact that 
hens can only lay 600 eggs, even if they 
live to betwenty years old, we want to 
know it There are many things the 
experiment stations could take hold of 
and solve if they would, but none would 
be of more benefit to poultrymen than 
the one under consideration. How many 
eggs does a hen lay during her life- 
time?-—/. A. Davis in Practical Poultry- 


WLAN. 


Plymouth Rock Matings. 


Almost every poultry paper is filled 
with articles discussing the double and 
single. matings of the Rocks, pro and 
con. Each writer claims to have some 
basis for his opinions and cannot be con- 
vinced but that his method is correct. 

To intelligently breed a variety the fan- 


cier should go back to the means by which | 


it was produced, should study each _pro- 
cess of the evolution thoroughly, then he 
would know what characteristics are 
most likely to predominate and how best 
to mate to overcome them. 

Going back to the origination of the 
Barred Rocks we find that the crosses 
made to produce them were light on the 
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male side and dark on the female side. 
Thus, to begin with, we find that they 
started from an extreme mating. Now 
the single mating advocates tell one to 
pick out the Standard colored birds of 
both sexes and mate them together. 

But this method is not going to bring a 
good percentage of even, Standard col- 
ored chicks. Even though the male is a 
good Standard color, that light strain of 
color which he has by inheritance is only 
lying dormant in him, and will assert it- 
self in his descendants, just as a blood 
disease will lie dormant for years, skip- 
ping a few generations, only to appear 
as bad as before. Because a male bird is 
Standard color is no sign that he will get 
chicks like himself; sometimes a very 
dark colored male will get the lightest 
cockerels. But what has been done can- 
not be undone. The fact remains that 
the males are light anda majority come 
light because of the light birds used in 
the original crosses on the male side. 

How best to remedy this state of affairs 
is the next question that arises in the fan- 
cier’s mind. The method that will bring 
about the desired result in the shortest 
time is the one to adopt. Let us briefly 
review both methods. 

In cockerel matings the male bird is 
rather dark, showing that this particular 
bird has a predomination of the dark col- 
ored pigment, which is hard to get in 
males. The females are also dark witha 
rather wide barring, and should always be 
from a cockerel mating, as the dark pig- 
ment is more likely to be in excess in 
them. Here now is a pen that will throw 
avery good majority of cockerels that 
have a strong rich color, not those miser- 
able, faded-out specimens that are so un- 
desirable. The single mater will ask: 
“How about your female?’’ Well, the 
female will be dark, and may not be a 
nice, uniform surface color, but they will 
have a rich barring to the skin and will be 
simply invaluable for next year’s cockerel 
breeders. 

For pullet breeding take your choice ex- 
hibition female and a light colored male 
bird from a pullet ancestry, that still have 
distinct, wide bars. If the bars are fairly 
wide they may be used even though very 
light. Never goto the extreme of put- 
ting a half white, irregularly barred male 
with such pullets. From this mating will 
come a majority of good pullets and some 
good Standard colored males. 
~ Such matings as the above persistently 
practiced will very soon begin to throw a 
larger and larger number of good birds, 
for by continually mating the darker birds 
the light pigment will be forced out for 
the dark and vice versa with the pullet 
mating. Do not understand by this that 
very extreme matings are necessary. Do 
not think that you have to pick out almost 
black specimens for cockerel breeding, 

On the other hand the single mater takes 
Standard colored males and females and 
says he is following mature and that like 
will produce like. Now we all know that 
no fancier follows nature except the breed- 
ers of pure black and pure white fowls, 
but they are working to evolve something 
which they have pictured in their mind’s 
eye. Had nature taken her course there 
would be no Rocks, Wyandottes, Brah- 
mas, etc. The Dunghill represents the 
fowl that Nature makes when allowed to 
attend to the mating; or to go back be- 
yond the time when man first ‘‘ dabbled 
with fowls’’ we find the original, natural 
Gallus Bankiva or Jungle Fowl, and had 
not man tampered with them and pervert- 
ed Nature, the Jungle Fowl! would still be 
the sum total of our breeds of poultry, 
just as the swallow is the same today as 


when it built its nests among the rafters 
of Noah’s Ark. 

Our breeds of poultry are not works of 
Nature, but ‘‘evolutions of man’’ and 
there the matter ends, but you can follow 
Nature a little, as she is prone to assert 
herself quite frequently in breeding Barred 
Rocks, and how? By causing the males 
to be light and the females dark. Go to 
any tarmer’s flock of ‘‘speckled chick- 
ens,’’ what do you find? Light colored 
males and dark females most assuredly. 
What is the cause? Did the farmer pro- 
duce this by any attention to mating? No 
indeed, never a thought did he give to 
it. It is the natural consequence for 
Rocks to breed inthis manner. Thus you 
see you are fostering and helping Nature 
by double mating. 

Double mating is not necessary in white 
and black fowls because male and female 
come in the same color. Barred Rocks 
are required to match in the show room ; 
this is another fancy of man. [I think it 
right that they should match and also 
think it right to follow Nature in mating 
to produce a good lot of these show birds. 
Man makes the Standard to suit his fancy 
not to suit the fowl, and this causes no end 
of trouble to produce the proper thing. 
By persistent effort and long continued 
breeding the single mating plan will pro- 
duce many good birds, but itis the round- 
about and unnatural way of breeding 
Rocks, and requires the longer time to 
reach the goal. But many breeders hav; 
ing made up their minds to use the single 
plan will do it, Isuppose. They are like 
the obstinate old man who having made 
up his mind to carry water in asieve wait- 
ed until it froze in order to do so.—Poul- 
try Graphic. 


Nothing Pays Better on a Farm 
than Poultry. 


The headlines of this article announce 
no new truths to hundreds of readers of 
the POULTRYMAN AND PoMOLoGisT, for 
they have learned this fact from their 
own experience, and if poultry had not 
been proved to bea profitable side line 
with many of them we should not see the 
new poultry houses that can now be seen 
so numerous as we travel in any direction 
among the farmers of New England. 
Each year we can note more progress in 
this line as each year’s experience and 
each year’s accounts prove that the poul- 
try has paid its way and yielded a_ profit. 
As we visit these farms we find too that 
the increased interest taken in the poul- 
try isnot shown alone in better houses 
but in better poultry also. The stock of 
grades and mongrels that last year paid 
a profit of eighty cents a head are turned 
over to the butcher, and in their place 
will be a flock of standard bred birds, 
from which the farmer will expect the 
dollar or more per head, and he will get 
it; for in these days, our utility breeds, 
cared for in the manner taught by 
practical writers, and the product shipped 
to our large markets will pay a good 
profit. The thoroughbred has the call 
to-day. The dunghill is passing out. 
The stock that was good enough for the 
people ten or twenty years ago, is not 
good enough forus. The records of 
thoroughbred flocks have shown greater 
prolificacy; the desire for uniformity of 
color, shapes, and sizes in the flock has © 
become more general, and each season 
we see increasing numbers of up-to-date 
farmers who are bidding adieu to the 
plebeian hen and installing in her place 
the aristocratic princess of a noble ances- 
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try whose good works deserve to be 
perpetuated. 

While the conditions noted apply to 
New England it is also a fact that the 
farmers of the Western and Central 
States are working on similar lines. 
The following from the Reiable Poultry 
Journal gives an Illinois breeder’s views : 

Can standard-bred poultry be pro- 
duced with profit on an ordinary farm? 
This subject has undoubtedly been 
thought of by a great many who live on 
the farm and have a great love for some 
ofthe standard breeds. For those who 
have not ventured as yet, but who would 
like to know if poultry can be made a 
profitable branch on the farm I will give 
my experience and tell something of my 
success. Nine years ago I was favorably 
impressed with the variety | am now 
breeding. I had not the least idea of 
going into fancy poultry then, but wanted 
a flock of one variety on the farm. I first 
purchased eggs of a breeder in an adjoin- 
ing town. The second year, to the 
pullets I raised from those eggs, I mated 
a medium good cockerel and succeeded 
in raising a nice lot of chicks. 

When these birds were about matured 
I thought they looked too nice for the 
butcher’s block, so I decided to try a 
small advertisement in a farm paper. 
I sold all the surplus females for seventy- 
five cents each and the cockerels for §r. 
After buying a very choice trio and a 
sitting or two of eggs I found [hada net 
profit of sixty-five dollars, where I had 
been selling about the same number of 
fowls to the butchers for about one-third 
as much. This encouraged me to go into 
the business a little stronger and I also 
began to look around for instructive 
poultry papers. Then I learned there 
was such a book as the Standard of 
Perfection. I was not long in getting 
one and learned that my Wyandottes 
were quite defective. But the trio 1 had 
purchased were choice birds and from 
then on I have been trying to produce 
birds of standard requirements. 

My sales each year increased ‘and I 
have not been able to supply the demand 
since. The income from my poultry nets 
me equal to the product of forty acres of 
good land. It is no more trouble to 
raise standard poultry than scrubs. 
They are just as hardy and will yield a 
larger profit when given the same liberties. 
It is not necessary to build expensive 
houses for them, but provide them with 
a shelter of some kind. All stock on the 
farm will do better if they have a dry 
place to go to when it is storming, and 
fowls are no exception. 

Howshould one set about getting a 
proper start in the business? Were I to 
start again I should buy a good trio, and 
should calculate on raising sixty birds to 
maturity. Half of these sixty birds un- 
doubtedly: would be cockerels, and of 
the probable thirty pullets there should 
be no less than fifteen choice breeders, 
which would give me a good start for 
the second year. Many prefer buying 
eggs to start, thinking it is cheaper. I 
thought so too when. I started, but would 
not do it again. Three dollars per sitting 
is as low as any noted breeder will sell 
youeggs. Four of those sittings would 
buy you a good trio which would lay 
twice as many sittings. Buying eggs is 
all right, but a great many people think 
every egg should hatch regardless of the 
distance they have traveled and rough 
usage while in transit. I wish to say in 
conclusion there is no other branch of 
industry on the farm that can equal 
standard-bred poultry as a_ profitable 
engagement. 


Wants a Winter Show. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

I have just read your report of the poul- 
try exhibit at the Maine State Fair, and 
must say that it is refreshing to find such 
a report after reading the reports in the 
two Maine weekly farm papers, that at 
this season of the year always try to cater 
tothe poultrymen, hoping thereby to catch 
afew dollars for the insertion of our adver- 
tisements, where not one paper in fifty is 
ever read by a possible customer. They 
do not devote space enough to the poultry 
matter to make it a feature of their papers, 
that is, anything that would induce any- 
one to subscribe for them, and the man 
who subscribes for those papers to read 
about grange news or ‘‘How to Reduce 
the State Tax,’’ or the wonderful perform- 
ance of a 4-minute trotter over the track 
at Squedunk doesn’t usually care much 
about poultry, except when it is on the ta- 
ble, and for that reason, the placing of our 
advertisements in those papers would 
not produce very satisfactory returns. I 
have bred poultry for a number of years, 
and my stock is good enough to win at 
the fairs wherever it is exhibited, but I 
have never adv rtised it, as most of my 
spare birds have been sold to people 
about here who wanted them to mate up 
their yards or to cross and grade up their 
farm flocks. I shall probably advertise 
some in the season of eggs for hatching, 
and you may depend upon it, that I shall 
put my advertisement in Maine’s new and 
bright poultry journal. 

Now regarding that article, (the State 
Fair report) you speak about the need of 
a winter show in Maine. I agree with 
you and there find that it seems to be the 
sentiment of many in this section who are 
interested in fancy poultry. 

Now my idea is to see if we cannot get 
the poultrymen of Maine to organize 
themselves into a society and hold a show 
at some central point where there are 
good facilities for drawing spectators as 
well as exhibitors. 

I know itis a great deal of work for 
somebody to get this thing underway, 
and I think you are just the man to set 
the ball rolling. Your paper must wield 
a strong influence among the hen men of 
Maine, and you ought to start this thing 
by calling a meeting and electing officers. 
There are exhibitors enough in the state 
now so that a show would be a success, 
to say nothing of the hundreds who are 
breeding up-to-date stock, but have not 


had a chance to show it, except perhaps | 


at some county fair where a committee of 
three, who could not tell a duck from a 
turkey, would divide up the ribbons 
among the exhibits without regard to 
Standard markings or disqualifications, 
or perhaps they may have exhibited at 
one of the large fairs, where an expert 
from Massachusetts judges 
from fat cattle to white mice, seven hun- 
dred head of stock in a day, besides some 
other work, being only an average day’s 
work with him. : 
Now I[ask, is it not time to have a win- 
ter show in Maine, where we can put in 
some of our stock and have it judged by 
a competent man who can use the score 
card, for I believe the score card is a 
great educator in breeding fancy poultry. 
I hope you will think it over, Mr. Cof- 
fin, for I believe you will look at it as I 
do, and I think you can make a success 


ready done with the little paper, which is, 
] think, the only one ofthe kind in Maine. 
Stir the thing up! Our old state should 
not be behind the other New England 


birds as any of them, if the testimony of 
some of the best poultry judges in Amer- 
ica can be relied on. 

We ought to get this thing started right 
away, and] hope you will state in the 
next number of your paper what you 
think of my views. 

SOLOMON. 


In the first place then, we will say that 
your views on some of these matters men- 
tioned in your article coincide with ours, 
but we heartily disapprove of your notions 
regarding the farm papers. One of these 
papers we have read ever since we were 
old enough to read newswapers, the other 
we have read from Vol. 1, No. 1, to the 
present issue, and for nearly four years 
was connected with it as associate editor, 
having especial charge oi the poultry de- 
partment, and from an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the poultry breeders of Maine, 
will say here, that you are mistaken if you 
believe that these papers have never done 
anything for the poultry interests. To 
educate the farmers to the advantages of 
thoroughbred stock is not the easiest 
matter in the world, and with some of 
them, a fancier’s paper would accomplish 
nothing. An article appearing in their 
home paper, the one they read because of 
its ‘“grange news’’ even, may have a 
greater influence with them than it would 
with you. ‘There is a difference between 
a general paper such as those mentioned, 
and special or class papers such as the 
POULTRYMAN AND Pomo.Locist. The 
farm paper cannot do justice to its other 
interests,—its horses, sheep, swine, cattle, 
field and garden departments of work, if 
it devotes space enough to a poultry de- 
partment to induce you to subscribe for 
it, because it is evident from your article 
that you are not interested in other lines 
than poultry breeding. Are all people 
like you inthis respect? If they were, 
the exclusive poultry papers would reap 
a harvest, and the general farm papers go 
out of business. Your reference to ad- 
vertising cuts no figure in the matter, and 
of course it is your privilege to place it 
wherever you wish. We have given our 
advertisers good results and we know 
of cases where the papers to which you 
refer have paid their advertisers, so we 
shall not indorse your views on this point. 

Regarding a winter show, we do believe 
in itand hope we may soon have one or 
more in Maine. We are willing to do 
anything in our power to further this ob- 
ject, but it seems you have a larger idea 
of our ability than a closer inspection 
would substantiate. If ‘‘ calling a meet- 
ing’? would accomplish anything in this 


| line, we should issue the call at once, but 


everything | 


states in this matter, for we have as good | 


the writer has tried this on several occa- 
sions, and it has not started an organiza- 
tion. 

Your remarks about the committee sys- 
tem and the lightning judge are not at 
variance with ours, and we agree with 
you on the score card. We want to hear 
from others on this subject, and if suffic- 
ient interest is manifested, we may be 
able to have ashow. In fact the matter 
is now under consideration in a Maine 
town where several fanciers dwell. 


Cleanliness in the poultry house is in 


| itself a small job, but as the abscence of 


it creates lice, there is in such case every 


| chance of it becoming a big contract. 
of anything of this kind as you have al- | —_ 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad. 


| last page. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


How to Start in the Poultry Business with 
a Capital of $100. 


In compliance with your request that I 
should inform you just how I would pro- 
ceed were Ito begin over again in the 
poultry business, and that on a small 
capital, say $100, I reply as follows, hop- 
ing it may be the means of helping some 
pent-up or pinned-down mortals to help 
themselves. 

Of course, we all understand that one 
could not go into the business with so 
small a capital unless one’s own living 
was provided for, and one had at least a 
half of one’s time to devote to it. 

The main question is: In what way 
would the shortest time be required to 
obtain a steady income from poultry? 
To this Ireply, by raising early-hatched 
pullets of some non-sitting breed, hatched 
in April; earlier they would need a 
brooder house, and later they would not 
lay by October. I think the White Leg- 
horn preferable for this purpose, because 
there are several strains bred up to great 
egg production, and also because they 
are easier to obtain in large numbers than 
are most other kinds and mature fully six 
weeks earlier than any sitting breed. 

I would buy my chickens ready 
hatched from the incubator, thus post- 
poning all experiences with incubators, 
infertile eggs and lice until the next win- 
ter. Then, with a nice little income and 
plenty of eggs to experiment with, I 
could hatch my own chickens without 
danger of entire failure if I should spoil a 
batch of eggs. 

Newly-hatched chicks should never be 
fed until they are twenty-four hours old, 
and it does not harm them to go forty- 
eight hours without eating. People are 
taking advantage of this to express the 
little things quite long distances with per- 
fect safety. They are placed in shallow 
boxes carefully lined with paper, and so 
keep each other warm, and are sold at 
$8 to $10 per hundred. I have never pur- 
chased any, but know those who have, 
and they were strong and healthy and 
grew up well, none the worse for their 
80o0-mile ride from ‘‘ down east.”’ 

As an average of half the chicks that 
are hatched are males, and even the 
most experienced lose a portion in the 
rearing, to be sure of 100 to 125 good 
pullets in the fall, one should purchase 
300 little chicks, which would require, 
say, $30. But, while the earlier they are 
engaged, the surer one is to get them 
just when they are wanted ; that is, early 
in April, yet there is much to do in order 
to be ready for them when they do come, 
for if there is one harmful thing above all 
others in the business it is to have a hatch 
on hand one is not prepared for. Either 
crowding together to keep warm, catch- 
ing cold, and its sure result — bowel 
trouble — or even oft-repeated tumbling 
over each other, is sure to end in disaster. 

The brooders should all be set in shel- 
tered places some distance from each 
other and kept running at least three 
days before the chicks arrive, so they 
will be dry and warm and any possible 
fault discovered and corrected. 

Select any good hot air brooder of the 
size claimed to be large enough for 100 
chicks ; get the exact size of the space 
under the hover and do not put over 15 
chicks to the square foot, 

Chicks hatched early in April will need 
to be brooded at least eight weeks, and 
if they do not have room under the 
hover as they grow larger they will take 
cold and die. So I repeat that sixty 
chicks is a great plenty for a hover two 
feet square and open on all sides. Small 


brooders of this kind will cost $5 or $6 
each, and five is the least that will an- 
swer for 300 chicks. These should either 
be, according to what kind is selected, 
connected or set into a frame made like 
a cold frame 19 or 20 inches high in the 
front, and at least seven inches higher at 
the back. This brooder frame should be 
six feet square, with tight unmatched 
board floor nailed on the outside of the 
bottom, and the top should be covered 
with one 3x6-foot cold frame sash over 
the side where the brooder is, and a 
cover of matched flooring the same size 
for the other half, with the battens on the 
outside so it will slide easily. These 
covers should be hooked on as a security 
against winds. A small hole, about 8x8 
inches, should be made near the corner 
at the bottom of the front or lowest side, 
to be closed by a sliding piece moving 
sidewise ; and there should also be a lamp 
hole if the brooder is inside, or a suitable 
tight connection with the brooder if it is 
outside. 

Our next need is a bolt of one-inch 
mesh poultry wire 24 inches wide, a bolt 
being 150 feet long. In buying the lum- 
ber for the brooder frames there should 
also be selected eight 12-foot boards sev- 
en inches wide. These are for five 
screen frames 3x6 feet, each of which 
will require five running feet of the wire. 
These are to be used on the brooder 
frame under the board cover, and also 
secured by hooks. 

This enables one to give all the air 
necessary on warm nights and during 


|summer rains, keeping the chickens in 


and the vermin out ; and on hot summer 
mornings while the grass is still wet from 
dew or rain the board cover can be 
shoved over onto the sash, thus avoiding 
all danger of overheating the chickens 
under the glass. The remainder of the 
wire is for five yards to keep the little 
chicks close to the brooder the first three 
or four weeks. These are very simply 
made by fastening the wire with staples 
to 1x2-inch stakes two and one-half feet 
long, sharpened at the lower end. Fasten 
one on each end of a 25-foot piece of the 
wire and one every five feet between, 
pulling up one end stake from the ground 
when a gateway is needed. These little 
yards can be rolled up, stakes and all, 
and laid away when not wanted. 

This 24-inch wire costs about $3 per 
bolt, and work in the winter can usually 
be secured at quite reduced rates if the 
carpenter is given the work by the job, 
and plenty of time so he can do it when 
he has nothing else on hand. 

Let it be understood that these brooder 
frames are all the shelter these chicks 
will need until November ist, by which 
time most of the pullets should be laying. 
If the brooders are inside, remove and 
store about the first of June, face the 
frame to the north on fresh ground, and 
put dry earth and straw on the floor, and 
later perches may be added. 

Now, we are ready for the chicks, and 
when they arrive take each one in the 
hand and dip its beak into water to be 
sure all have a first drink, then set them 
on the floor at the end of the hover, hav- 
ing previously covered it with a very fine 
egg-shell; in a few minutes sprinkle 
down bread crumbs, and in two hours 
rolled oats. Keep drink before them all 
the time, and they will never drink too 
much, but never give them any in open 
dishes. A tomato can with three small 
equidistant nail holes one-quarter inch 
down the side from the open end, filled 
and inverted into a saucer, makes the 
best of fountains as well as the cheapest. 
During the first week or so it is a good 


plan to beat a raw egg into a pint of 
sweet skimmed milk for each fountain 
once a day. 

If the chicks arrive on a cold or cloudy 
day, feed them in a warmed box by the 
fire and.put them immediately under the 
hover, using every precaution that they 
do not get chilled in the least. ‘ 

When they are a week old begin giv- 
ing them their rolled oats in their yards 
on very nice days. We must now be on 
the alert, feed little and often, early and 
late, and keep everything dry and clean. 
On these depend success. 

With care we would have about $15 of 
our $roo left toward the feed and kero- 
sene. The remainder will be provided 
for by the sale of, say, ten dozen cocker- 
els, which should be sold to make room 
as soon as they reach broiler size, reserv- 
ing the best ten from which to select the 
necessary breeders. . : 

The pullets, if well cared for, will be- 
gin to lay about October Ist, and if com- 
fortably housed and given a variety of 
food, and sufficient exercise will continue 
to lay for ten months, thus giving a steady 
income of $5 to $7 per one hundred fowls 
per week above feed expenses during the 
first winter, which is better than many do 
after considerable outlay and several 
years of experience.—Zv. 


Personal Mention. 


Would you like to have this paper a 
year free? Ifso, get two of your friends 
to subscribe, send us the 50 cents they 
pay you and we will give you_ the paper 
a year for your trouble. No need to 
urge them to subscribe, show them the 
paper and collect the quarter. Our agents 


says ‘‘ the paper speaks for itself.’ Try 
this before you forget it. 
The combination of practical utility 


qualities, and standard markings, is what 
will constitute the perfect birds of the 
twentieth century. For stock that stands 
high in these points, our readers should 
correspond with O. B. Quimby, Cam- 
bridge, Maine, whose advt. will be found 
on another page. 


The advertisement of D. A. Ryan, 
Calais, Me. will be found with the Breed- 
ers’ Cards. Mr. Ryan is winning nearly 
everything in the Barred Rock classes in 
the Eastern section of Maine. At the 
Eastern State Fair, Bangor, he won ist 
and 2nd on chicks, and at the St. John, 
N. B., Fair, he won 1st and ard cockerel 
in a class of 12, and 1st and 4th pullet in 
a class of 16 especially good ones. On 
pens he won ist on fowls and 1st on 
chicks. 


Fifteen years of experience in breeding 
thoroughbred poultry, the best stock 
obtainable, and a plant where 1500 chicks 
are raised each year, are some of the 
reasons why A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H. 
produces so many choice birds and wins 
so many prizes. 


Ruope Is-and Rebs, 


“touuse, GEESE. 


Toulouse, 
and African 
CIRCULAR FREE. 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R. IL. 


Farm, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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Personal Mention. 


Mr. A. P. Winslow, Freeport, Me., is 
offering some bargains in early hatched 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, suitable for 
exhibition purposes. His birds are line 
bred, of the best ancestry, and, besides 
these fancy characteristics, are most 
excellent utility stock. Don’t forget 
Winslow when you want anything in the 
line of Barred Rocks. 


W. H. Scovil won at Rochester Fair, 
the following prizes: Buff Rocks, pairs, 


ist and 2nd fowls; pens, Ist fowls, 
ist chicks; Buff Cochins, pairs, Ist 
fowl, 1st and 2nd chicks; on pens, 


ist fowls; Houdans, pairs, 1st fowl, Ist 
and 2nd chicks; pens, 1st fowl, rst chicks, 
1900 birds competing. 


Geo. A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass., has 
been breeding thoroughbred poultry for 
twelve years, and-has produced many 
winners. He writes that his stock this 
year is better than ever before. He will 
make some of the breeders hustle at the 
shows this season. He breeds Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Black 
Javas and R. I. Reds, and sells good 
stock at reasonable prices. 


200 EGGS A YEAR 
PER HEN 


Is the name of the latest and best book on egg pro- 
duction and profits in poultry. Practical, not theoret- 
ical. Author has a record of 214 eggs a year apiece 
from his Wyandottes. 


Commended by poultrymen 
everywhere. ‘‘ First class,” says one. ‘‘ Invaluable,” 
says another. ‘‘ Tells more family secrets than any 
book I have ever seen,” says a third. Tells how to 
pick out the layers; how to start pullets to laying in 
the fall; what to feed and how much for eggs; how to 
make a trap nest box; just what to put in the mash for 
fertile eggs; gives the great law of sex—males or females 
at will—which applies not only to fowls, but to domes- 
tic animals and to mankind; how to make ¢1000 a year 
from hens, etc.,etc. 64 pages. Pricesocents. Cir- 
cular free. 


E. L. WARREN, Wolfboro N. H. 


BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Eggs, $1.50 and $3.00 per settings 
Stock at reasonable prices. CHARLES R 
CHASE, Newbury, Mass. 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING « 


If not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer. It 
strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Enough for to fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid. Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Poultry Industry. 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders- One 
whole year 10 cents. Plans of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


Buff and... 
White Cochin 


Slug Shot 


YOUR ATTENTION __£& 


Is called to the fact that you will want a Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel 


eo iS 


I have a fine lot and can please you. 


PALL. |. 


: : My rocks are well barred, bay eyes, yellow 
legs, quick maturing, true Rock shape, and bred from aline of layers. 
from you will receive my prompt attention. 

A first-class Pullet Breeding Cock ( yearling ) for sale. 


An inquiry 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 
First $3 takes him. 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 


Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 


arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Worcester, Clinton, Manchester, 


Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. 


for sale in the fall. 


Geo. W. 


Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


SBE SURPRISED 
NN TO SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 


IE YOU RAISE THEM IN 
ils 27 \ 
Ak iN 


WHITE: 


Plymouth Rock. 
Leghorns. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


AN OLENTANGY RRS 


ie 


REDS. 


Rhode ) 
Island § 


Utility and Fancy Gombined. 
I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 


in the past year. 
a breeder. 


A. J. FISHER, = 


Latest Edition, 


Choice stock at reasonable prices. 


Fifteen years 


= MILFORD, N. H. 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


It You Have Stock! 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 
It Will Bring Customers. 


QUIMBY’S POULTRY FARM 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pullets and this year’s breeding stoch of the 
above breeds for sale. . 

Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy 
points, and all young stock having free farm range. 

Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Write, stating what you want, 


O. B. Quimby, Cambridge, Maine 


BUFF ROCKS anpb 
WHITE ’DOTTES. 


No Stock For Sale. 
Eggs in Season. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There Is 
nothing good; 
don’t the 


as 
believe 


and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on haying them. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. ; 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


GA. Osborn, Leominster, Mass 


For Early Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 


Layers, 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me.Jyou- see ad. page 176. 


Kills Insects 


on Fowls and Plants. 3. 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 


For Pamphlet, address 


HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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THE BESTSs 


-.. (ROCKS 
White + portes 


ARE BRED BY 


NOURSEGE. 


They win first at the world’s greatest 


shows. Sure winners for the early exhi- 
bitions. A few yearlings at exceptionally 
low prices. 


INCUBATORS. 


One 360-egg Cyphers, used three hatches 
only, with great success. Cost $39.00. 
Price $20.00. 

One 150-egg Prairie State, never used, 
$12.00 f. o. b. 


H. A. Nourse, 20x Barre, Mass. 


1900. BOSTON. 


First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. First on S. C., Rhode 
Island Red Pen. 38 prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 
Light Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, Houdans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and B. P. andG. S. Bantams. Eggs 
$2.00 per 13, $5.00 per 40. Send for circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


Breeding Stock For Sale. 


White Wonders....2s3 
Butt Wyandottes. 


They are the birds from whichI have raised 
my this year’s chickens. Prices very low 
considering quality. A. L. MERRILL, 490 
Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS,—__ 


From either single or rose comb va-= 
riety. By the dozen for individual 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for 
incubator use. 

They make good broilers, 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few 
eggs? 


1900. 


First on 


good 


RECENT WINNINGS. 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; 
2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 
East Somerville, Mass., 


Expert Poultryman. 
Member R. I.Red Club. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 
Scovill’s Buff Rocks win. 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. Young Stock after October 1. 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 
EN WIN" pW ih ix x it AG \ ba Xe CAIN 
~¢ 


- “MICA-CRYSTA 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 


Cte THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. Sez 
SOF = White Quartz,58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,1I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. SS 
Moos DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. ES es 
SS WHOL LE Seventh Year of Successful pega hs ing x G iis 

= OLESA unnin °., Se 
are = DEALERS, Kendall X Hed Mae Bangor, Me. ee 

osteala SMT ee ao Fores aon nee e's SUA AS =e eons BAAN AAYA 5 Seas 
AER ROS RTT EE DU OME 


Buff P. Rocks) Wh. Wyandots 


SCOVIL'S Cochins Houdans 


Breeding stock of rare quality in quantities to 
suit. Also chicks that are full of promise for 
early fall. Write for prices stating what you want. 


Never mind a stamp, I have some. 


Ws? FT. -SCOMIE, 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


310 First Premiums 310 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


STOCK ek Oe. (PIN Geatideain lle 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, stati Sf eae 

y 91rads Made a clean sweep, (on oth 
R. (CBrown Leg nanny, Res at Seo 
White Wyandottes. 


sweep at Old Newbury Fair, Newbury- 
port, September, 1900, including the 
Grand Special for best display of any 

Strong, healthy, farm-raised birds that can 
win and Jay. I have a fine lot of cockerels, 
hens, and pullets for sale, at prices that are 


breed in the show. 
very low considering quality of stock. 


Breeding Cockerels for sale, $2.00 up. 
J. W. LOWBLL, 


H. W. GUNSTON, 


Maine 


O N Business 


breed “4% 


300 Choice Yearling Breeders must be disposed of at once. 


Groveland, Mass. 
BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Write for particulars. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Coei j= ee 
ws 
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